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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such ave im- 
posiors. 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








OPENING OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Interoceanic Railway Communications 
Generally. 

Art precisely two o’clock on the 10th of May, 
_was laid the last rail of the great Pacific rail- 
way, establishing an unbroken connection be- 
tween the commercial metropolis of the At- 
lantic coast and that of the Pacific, a distance 
of 3,377 miles. This is one of the grand 
events, not alone of this decade, but of the 
age itself, and is worthy to be celebrated by 
pen and pencil, and its anniversary to become 
@ national holiday. It marks an era in our his- 
tory, and is destined to exercise a vast, but, as 
yet, somewhat vague influence on our future 
fortunes. Its obvious, to say nothing of its 
possible advantages and benefits, are sufficient 
to shut our eyes, ior the present at least, to the 
shortcomings, if not absolute frauds, that have 
attended its construction, and which have 
made it only a railway expedient instead of a 
railway fact. The road really remains to be 
constructed, but the temporary trackway, like 
the trail that preceded the highway, will make 
the cost of a permanent road relatively small. 

We are not, however, disposed to be critical 
at this moment; for if the present work does 
nothing more than demonstrate the practica- 
bility of a real railway across the continent, if 
it does nothing more than show the timid and 
doubting what may be done with proper en- 
ergy, it will have accomplished a great purpose. 
We look upon its completion, even in its pres- 
ent imperfect form, as assuring the building of 
the great Southern Pacific railway, through 
® region where the chances of interrruption 

‘from winter storms or other causes are unlikely, 

not to say impossible. We need more than 
one Pacific railway, in the same sense that we 
need more than one Ailantic cable. We need 
a healthful competition of lines in the first 
place, and we need, in a country so vast as 
ours, lines to accommodate the widely separated 
portions of the Union. ‘‘ What man has done 
man may do,” and the stimulus involved in 
this homely adage will give us new, and, let us 
hope, better Pacific railways. 

We have intimated that while some of the 

results of the Pacific railway are sufficiently 
apparent, there are others anticipated that will 
not be realized, and some realized but not an- 
‘ticipated. For instance, no observation is 
more common than that the new work will not 
only obviate but destroy the Isthmian inter- 
oceanic railways, existing or prospective, by 
diverting the bulk of the freight and pas- 
senger traflic with our Pacific slope, In other 
words, that neither men or merchandise will 
pass between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of 
the United States by way of the Isthmus. 

We look upon this assumption as wholly in- 
valid, and we are convinced that every road 
across the continent will prove advantageous 
to the Isthmus roads, by developing popu- 
lation and trade, and creating an aggregate of 
interests which our Pacific roads cannot ade- 
quately serve—especially as regards the States 
to the east of the Alleghanies. It is quite a 
roseate idea that the products of India and 
Asia will find their way to San Francisco, 
thence overland to New York, and perhaps to 
Europe. Passengers—first-class passengers— 
may; letters and bullion may, but not an 
ounce of freight, properly so-called. None of 
the small farmers, artisans, and mechanics, 
blessed oftener with children than cash, and 
which make up, numerically, seven-eighths of 
the passengers between Europe and the Atlantic 
States on one side and California and the Pacific 

cast on the other, will travel by the Pacific 
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railway. It is this class that has sustain 
steamers and the Panama railway, and not the 
relatively few “first-class passengers,” who 
have occupied most room, and demanded 
costlier fare, and most attention, that have 
swelled the dividends of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Companies, and made the 
receipts of the Panama railway almost fiity per 
cent. annually on its original capital. 

A moment’s reflection will show any man 
that heavy or bulky freights, those which make 
up nine-tenths of the articles of commerce, 
can never pay transportation over 3,377 miles 
of railway. First-class passengers, as we have 
said, to whom time is worth more than money, 
letters, bullion, and some articles of small 
bulk and high value, silks perhaps, will bear 
the cost of transit by rail from San Francisco 
to New York, and vice versa. But the me- 
chanic and farmer, and the laboring man and 
his family, with their implements and furni- 
ture, together with the bulk of traffic, will seek 
cheaper and easier, if not more rapid means 
of transit by steamers, and the short sections 
of Isthmian railways. 
such as the Pacific railways must give, to agri- 
culture, mining, commerce and emigration on 
our Pacific coast, must react in favor of Isth- 
mian transits, and make them all the more 
necessary and profitable. 

As a matter of course there will be a prefer- 
ence in the Isthmus routes ; and the line which 
from position, salubrity, possession of good 
ports and local resources, affords greatest ad- 
vantages, is undoubtedly that which will derive 
the greatest aid from the Pacific railways. It 
will perhaps interest our readers to review 
rapidly what is projected and doing on the 
Isthmus, comprehending, by this term, the 
whole portion of the continent between Mexico 
and New Granada. No less than six lines 
or routes have been fixed on as proper for rail- 
way communication across this interesting 
section. 

1. The Panama Rovte.—A railway has‘ al- 
ready been constructed here which is credit- 
able to its projectors, and has done good if not 
adequate service. It was commenced in 1849, 
at the height of the ‘gold fever,” and prose- 
cuted with wonderful daring and energy to a 
completion in 1855. No engineering audacity 
in Europe approaches to that exhibited in this 
work, which was carried for 23 miles over 
marshes, in parts of which three 60-feet piles 
were driven atop of each other, before a solid 
way could be formed for the road! And this 
herculean. work was carried on while labor 
ranged from $5 to $10 a day on the Isthmus, 
and when supplies of all kinds, timber, and 
every article of use and construction, had to 
be brought 3,000 miles by sea! This road, 
from Colon or Navy Bay to Panama, is 49 
mniles long, and has cost $8,000,000,. ‘‘ five times 
as much,” says its first chief engineer, ‘as it 
would have cost in the United States.” This 
road is now the main channel of communica- 
tion between the two oceans. Over it pour 
the American and British mails, and the pas- 
sengers and treasure from the western coasts 
of America to the eastern shores of the United 
States and to Europe. It has paid something 
like 24 per cent. per annum on its capital stock 
since its opening, besides devoting a large por- 
tion of its earnings to improvements, and to 
other purposes, including extra dividends. 
The shares are so valuable that they never 
enter the market, and are only negotiated pri- 
vately at a premium of from 200 to 250 per 
cent. Yet the Panama railway is destitute of 
adequate ports. That of Colon is so bad that, 
in more than one instance, every vessel in it 
was wrecked, and the steamers lying there 
only escaped destruction by getting up steam 
and standing out tosea. The Bay of Panama 
is not a harbor in any sense of the term. The 
tides rise and fall from 18 to 22 feet, and 
steamers have to lie from four to six miles from 
shore, with which communication can be had 
only at half-tide, and in bad weather not at all ! 
Delay, risk, and dangerous exposure, both to 
life and property, are the consequences of 
these adverse conditions. Furthermore, this 
portion of the Isthmus is under the zone of 
constant procipitation, and consequently in- 
salubrious to the last degree, has but a limited 
population, and is totally without supplies. It 
furthermore lies in a very low latitude, so that 
the voyages from New York to San Francisco 
are prolonged to an average of 24 days and 9 
hours. That is to say, a traveler from New 
York may reach Aden, at the outlet of the Red 
Sea, or Teheran in Persia, as soon as he can 
pass frém the first commercial city of the 
United States on the Atlantic to its first sea- 
port on the Pacific. The same waste of time 
is incurred in going from England to Vancou- 
ver ; the same detour is imposed on all Europe 
in communicating with the western coast of 
Mexico, with Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan and China. And, however sound the 
reasons for adopting the transit across Pan- 
ama when steam was unknown, and mules 
alone were used, they no longer exist, and 
commerce and travel seek for a shorter, speed- 
ier, and safer means of reaching the great 
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“2. From Chiriqui Lagoon, in Veraguas, to 
the Gulf of Dulce, on the Pacific. This route 
lies so near that of Panama as to offer a 
scarcely appreciable advantage in distance, as 
between the commercial centres of the world, 
over the former. It has a great advantage in 
respect of ports, but it never has been sub- 
jected to a regular survey, nor has it, for many 
years, attracted serious attention as a practic- 
able enterprise. 

8. From Port Limon, on the Atlantic, through 
Costa Rica, to the Gulf of Nicoya, on the Pa- 
cific. This route is known only through a 
very rapid and imperfect reconnai ssnce, which 
acknowledges a summit of upward of 7,000 feet 
altitude in a distance (reported) of 150 miles. 

4. From Monkey Point, on the so-called Mos- 
quito shore, to some indefinite point on Lake 
Nicaragua, thence indefinitely. This is the 
scheme of one Captain Pim, an expelled officer 
from the British navy. The route has never 
been surveyed, and Captain Pim’s project 
failed when it was attempted to be “ brought 


| out” in London. 


5. Through the Republic of ‘Honduras, from 
Port Cortez, in the Bay of Honduras, to the Bay 
of Fonseca, on the Pacific. This line is far to 
the northward of Panama. Although indicated 
as early as 1540, and in 1556 determined by 
cedula of the Spanish crown, on recommenda- 
tion of the famous Council of the Indies, as 
the safest and best route of transit between 
the oceans, yet subsequently neglected, owing 
to the wars with the English and Dutch, and 
finally, owing to the inroads of the buccaneers, 
it was forgotten, to be revived in 1853 by Mr. 
Squier, successor of Mr. Stephens as repre- 
sentative of the United States in Central Ame- 
rica. A preliminary survey of this line was 
made in 1854, and a final and detailed survey 
in 1858, which was verified by a detachment of 
Royal Engineers, sent out for the purpose by 
the British Government, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Stanton, R. E. These surveys demon- 
strated the eminent feasibility of the proposed 
railway, which will be 210.miles in length, 
from four fathoms of water in Port Cortez to 
four fathoms in the Bay of Fonseca, and 150 
miles long from the head of navigation in the 
river Ulua to the Pacific. The great and 
primary requisite, without which, in the lan- 
guage of Admiral Fitz Roy, ‘‘ permanent suc- 
cess is impossible, viz., good ports,” is a great 
and characteristic feature of this Honduras 
route. Cortez himself, who discovered the 
port which now bears his name, pronounced it 
the best then known in America ; and it cer- 
tainly is the best on the Atlantic coast between 
Norfolk and Rio de Janeiro. And as regards 
the Bay of Fonseca, the headquarters of Drake 
during his operations in the South Sea, it is 
not a port alone, buta ‘‘ constellation of ports,” 
without a rival in the Pacific Ocean on either 
continent, whether as regards extent, beauty, 
abundance of supplies, or adaptability for the 
terminus of a great work like that proposed. 
In both these ports the largest ships may enter 
with ease and lie in safety ; and in both the 
Leviathan itself may not only enter, but an- 
chor so near the shore that a biscuit may be 
tossed from its deck to the land. The line, 
furthermore, passes through a salubrious court- 
try, of unbounded resources, adapted to Euro- 
pean colonization, and where, in the language 
of .Dr. Scherzer, of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, who traveled there, ‘‘ the climate jus- 
tifies the belief that the different products of 
the tropics, so essential to civilization, such as 
cotton, coffee, and sugar, may be cultivated by 
free labor, through the medium of European 
colonies, which may be established here with- 
out the least danger to health or risk to life.” 
But apart from these favorable natural con- 
ditions, as regards position, ports, climate and 
resources, the work is advanced under political 
auspices of the greatest liberality. The Gov- 
ernment of Honduras has thrown open the 
route on equal terms to all nations ; constitu- 
ted the ports at both extremities free ports ; 
abolished passports and transit dues, and so 
far as legislation goes—in marked contrast 
with the narrow policy adopted by New Gra- 
nada at Panama, and by Mexico at Tehuan- 
tepec—done all in its power to make the pro- 
posed road the great highway of the world, 
between the oceans. By the terms of separate 
treaties with England, France and the United 
States, the neutrality and freedom of the line 
is “‘ guaranteed against all interruptions, from 
whatever quarter the same may proceed ”— 
that is to say, equally against filibuster forays 
and local disturbances. This road, which is 
in European hands exclusively, is now in 
course of construction, and is to be finished, 
by terms of contract, within three years from 
the 1st of January, 1869. It will shorten the 
route between New York and San Francisco, 
as compared with Panama, about 1,200 miles. 

6. By way of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
Mexico, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec. A survey of this route was 
made in 1851, resulting in the disclosure 
of the fact that the line is absolutely without 
ports ; an open river, the Goasacoalcos, with a 
bar at its mouth, carrying but 11 feet of water 
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gies for harbors on the respective oceans. 

Upward of a dozen charters for companies 
to build this work have been conceded within the 
past twenty-five years, but nothing has been 
accomplished toward its construction. Another 
charter has lately been granted to an American 
company, * 4, it is said, has the means and 
determ* » build the proposed road. At 
best, bh it can never meet any of the 
great purposes for which a route between the 
oceans is required ; and lying behind the pen- 
insula of Yucatan, approachable only bya long 
detour through a dangerous navigation, with- 
out ports, and under a government which is 
strong enough to disturb without being able to 
protect, it is not probable that this route will 
ever command the favor of the Atlantic States 
of America nor of Europe, to neither of which 
does it afford advantages equal to those else- 
where presented. 

Such is a brief outline of the subject of In- 
teroceanic communication, by railway, at this 
hour. The road across Panama is an accom- 
plished fact, but defective in position, deficient 
in ports, deadly in climate, and without the 
necessary conditions of an adequate or per- 
manent transit. The proposed roads through 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua do not deserve men- 
tion. That through Honduras has the prime 
requisites of good harbors and a salubrious 
climate, has been proved to be entirely feasi- 
ble, is under effective political guarantees, and 
is in the hands of a powerful and active 
organization. The road at Tehuantepec is anen- 
terprise of local interest, available only for the 
city of New Orleans and its vicinity, and de- 
barred by disadvantage of position and absence 
of ports from ever becoming of general utility, 
as it is prevented by unhappy political compli- 
cations from ever becoming a point of invest- 
ment for prudent capital. 

Looking to the simple question of position 
as regards these various routes, we have the 
following comparative results : 

From Liverpool to San Francisco : 

Via Panama - - 7,980 miles, 
* Nicaragua 7,720 


“ Tehuantepec - 17,740 “ 
* Honduras - 7,320 “ 
* Pacific Railway - 6,400 “ 


From New York to San Francisco : 


Via Panama - - - - 5,224 miles, 
“ Nicaragua - - - 4,700 
*“ Tehuantepec - . - 4,200 “ 
* Honduras - . - 4,121 “ 


“ Pacific Railway 


- 3,377 “ 


WALLACE’S “LURLINE,” AT THE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

It must be at least some ten years since that 
we heard the score of “ Lurline” played over 
by its composer, in this city. Its composer was 
William Vincent Wallace—one of the friends 
whom Time has taken from us. “ Lurline” 
was, as we then thought and still think, one of 
his finest operas. 

How is it then that this opera, which has been 
rendered all over Europe, in every city which 
owns an Opera House—an opera, the score of 
which had been purchased by one of our lead- 
ing musical publishers, William Hall, prior to 
its production in the Old World, should have 
been unable to find its way to the stage in the 
States—until so late a date as the present ? 
We may also ask, how it happens that it should 
never have found its way there, save through the 
liberality of a gentleman who has but recently 
entered the managerial ring ? 

The solution of these queries may be left to 
those who are acquainted with the inner man- 
agement of things and matters operatic, 
and we will mefely observe that we are glad to 
find any individual possesses sufficient public 
spirit to make the inhabitants of New York ac- 
quainted with “ Lurline.” This was done upon 
Thursday night last. 

Expense had evidently not been spared either 
on the scenery or the dressing of the opera, 
Both gave tokens of a liberality in operatic 
production—sufficiently rare, it not altogether 
unprecedented, in this country. Possibly, the 
scenery might have been better painted artistic- 
ally, but at all events, paint, canvas and foil 
were not lacking—while the stage tailor and 
dressmaker had*done their work well. We 
saw it on the first night, and, making all the al- 
lowances for an inefficiency of rehearsal which 
was obvious, and want of judgment in balanc- 
ing the orchestra, sufficiently, to give the nuance 
of feeling required by the composer—we more 
specially allude to the comparative weakness 
of the violins—must grant that it went fairly 
enough. When the artists and the musicians be- 
come more at home in the melody with which the 
opera literally teems, we can have no doubt that 
it will become a permanent success and popu- 
larity. On the first night, it was rendered in 
English. The ladies in the cast were Misses 
McCulioch and Kimball, and Mrs. Bowler, née 
Annie Kemp. The gentlemen were Messrs. 
Bowler, Orlandini, G. F. Hall, Lorini, and 
Matthison. That Miss McCulloch has ability is 
incontestable, but she was, or seemed to be 
overweighted by the part of Lurline, which 
was very unfortunate on a first night. 

The First Act, delicious as the music is, went 
slowly, and it was not until Mr. Orland!ni wak- 
ened up the house with “A Father's Love,” 
that the audience seemed to emerze from its 
apathy and rewarded him with an enthusiastic 
encore. From this moment their coldness 
changed, and although the encores were by no 
means too numerous, the willing applause 
marked out many of the composer's happiest 
morsels, ‘ Lurline,” however, is so_ full of 


sparkling melody and musical beauty, Mat it is 
impossible upon one hearing to enter critically 
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upon an examination of it, even if we had the 
accessary space at our disposal to enable us to 
do so. Let it suffice for us to say, that, in every 
respect, it does ample justice to the reputation 
of one of the greatest composers that Ireland 
has given the musical world, and will, beyond 
a doubt, now that the public have once become 
acquainted with it, maintain its place among 
the more popular operatic works which consti- 
tute our modern Musical Drama. That it was 
on the first night such a success as its remark- 
able musical genius, the handsome-manner in 
which it had been placed upon the stage, and 
the name of its composer demanded, we can 
scarcely say. Had the conductor been com- 
monly sagacious, he would decidedly have re- 
commended its postponement until the Monday. 
When produced at Berlin, Wallace himself told 
us that it had been in rehearsal two months— 
not such rehearsal as in this country we give a 
new opera, but assiduous, untiring and careful 
rehearsal. Perhaps it would be too much to de- 
mand of an American conductor, or American 
vocalists, or American musicians—we use the 
qualifying adjective for all artists residing on 
our shores—to devote.so much time and toil to 
any one work. But very certainly, until some- 
thing like this be done, we shall never be able 
to speak more warmly than we have of the first 
night of a new opera, even when it proceeds 
from the pen of a man musically as gifted as 
William Vincent Wallace was, and although we 
may be perfectly certain that it must become a 
standard work on our operatic stage, while its 
Airs are destined to be sung from one end of our 
country to the other. 

The illustration which we give of *‘ Lurline” 
in this paper, is The Abode of the Water-Nymphs, 
and may serve to give our readers an idea of 
the really handsome style in which this opera 
has been placed upon the stage. 








An Appalling Night Adventure. 


THE events contained in the following narra- 
tive are true, and happened to a young lady 
who thus relates them in her own words: 

The court was going on in town, 
when I went on a visit to my cousin, who was 
married to a magistrate, and lived three miles 
out of the town. 

The house was very old and of curious shape, 
having had many additions to it from time to 
time, and was surrounded by fine tall old trees ; 
the rattling and sighing of which, when a 
child, I have often lain awake and listened to 
with awe on a stormy winter’s night, as they 
bowed before the wind. 

My cousin met me in the hall, and having 
embraced me, said: 

‘*My dear Jane, I had to give your room to 
old Mrs. and to arrange yotr domicile 
in the top of the house, where the servants 
used to sleep. I knew you would not mind, as 
it is only for a few nights, for then they will all 
go.” 

I, of course, told her not to make any apol- 
ogies, as I did not mind in the least ; so we at 
once proceeded up-stairs. The room was at the 
top of the house, in one of the wings which 
had been added recently, and was approached 
by a long corridor and stairs, at the foot of 
which was a door, shutting off all communica- 
tion with the house. 

Having arranged my dress, I proceeded to the 
drawing-room, and found that we had, indeed, 
quite a house full. After dinner, the gentle- 
men began telling ghost stories, and one young 
gentleman commenced the account of a most 
horrible murder, but was interrupted by Judge 
, who, observing the pale faces and hor- 
rified looks of some of the ladies, assured him 
he was frightening them out of their lives. I 
was, indeed, rather horrified at the story, but, 
as the evening advanced, forgot all about it. 

It was twelve o’clock before the last of the 
company left, and I retired tomy room, Hav- 
ing placed my watch, chain, and bracelets on 
the toilet-table, I undressed, got into bed, and 
was soon asleep. The pale moon was shining 
into the room when I awoke, making the furni- 
ture appear like goblins or burglars ; the dark 
shadows of the waving trees, as they flitted 
across the room, gave an apparent motion to a 
chair with my gown or cloak thrown over it. 
Immediately my mind reverted to the murder 
Mr. had been telling us, and the loneli- 
ness of my situation—the long corridor and 
stairs, and the door at the foot of them, made 
me feel my complete isolation. 

It was with anything but pleasant thoughts 
that I lay awake for the next hour, hoping to 
fall asleep, and listening to the sighing of the 
trees, when I thought I heard a iow, but deep 
growl of the old dog in the yard below. There 
again ; this time I could not be mistaken, and I 
also heard the suppressed tones of a man’s 
voice as he bade him lie down; then all was 
quiet. 

Hot and trembling I lay upon my bed, at 
the next sound intending to alarm the house, 
my heart thumping against my side, when I 
thought I hegrd the stairs creak—yes, I could 
distinctly hear the tread of a man’s foot. I 
dared not, nor could not scream ; a cold per- 
spiration stole over me, and f[ feared I was 
turning foolish. A hand was on the door; it 
opened, and a tall, dark man, with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up above his elbows, entered ; in 
one hand he carried a lantern, which threw a 
dim light around; in the other, a large knife. 
With soft and stealthy steps he approached the 
toilet-table, lifted my watch, then laid it down 
and turned toward the bed. i closed my eyes, 
the next moment expecting to feel the sharp 
edge of the knife as it passed across my throat, 
or was plunged into my heart. 1 felt his breath 
upon my cheek for one moment as he bent 
overme. ... 

Then he turned, the door shut, and I 
was alone. Long I lay in a kind of stupor, 
not daring to stir. Gladly I saw the first gray 
streaks of morning through the window, and 

















not till the broad daylight showed all things 
distinctly did I move. 

When I arose and looked in the glass I hardly 
knew myself; I could then fully realize how 
persons’ hair had turned gray in a night, or 
even in an hour. Having descended to the 
breakfast-room, I was just about to answer 
the many inquiries after my health by relating 
the adventure of the previous night, when I 
was interrupted by my cousin coming into the 
room, inquiring for me, and seeing me still 
alive, though pale, he related the following, 
which the coachman had just informed him of: 

One of the carriage horses being sick, the 
man was obliged to sit up with him. His can- 
dle being nearly burnt out, he proceeded (as he 
thought) to the servants’ room to get a fresh 
one ; but it, as you will remember, was given 
up to me, and seeing my watch and jewelry on 
the toilet-table, thought he must have mistaken 
the room, and so came to the bed to satisfy 
himself, and seeing me, as he thought asleep, 
noiselessly left the room. 

That is all there was of it! 





THE GREAT NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


Tue utmost activity pervades every depart- 
ment of preparation for the Great National Peace 
Jubilee, that is to make memorable the 15th of June 
and the succeeding days of the week, in Boston. 
From our illustrations of the construction of the 
Coliseum in our last issue, the public away from the 
scene of action may gain some idea of the grandeur 
of the contemplated mammoth festival. One hun- 
dred and two choral organizations, representing all 
parts of the country, have been accepted ; the city 
and its immediate vicinity will furnish some six 
thousand singers. 

Four series of rehearsals are in progress—the first 
meeting on Monday nights, the second on Wednes- 
days, the third on Saturdays, and the fourth on Tues- 
days. All meet at Bumstead Hall. A class is also 
rehearsing under direction of Mr. Leonard Marshall. 
Many hundred applicants have applied for admission 
in vain since the closing of the books. In addition to 
these independent classes, there are two old organiza- 
tions and one new one, swelling the aggregate of 
Boston singers to upward of four thousand. 

Our large engraving represents one of the rehearsals 
at Bumstead Hall, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, Musical Director of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 

As an overwhelming army of visitors to this magni- 
ficent festival wiil pour into Boston, a Bureau of 
Accommodation has been established to provide for 
the entertainment of the members of the Chorus from 
abroad, and also the thousands of strangers in excess 
of the ordinary accommodations furnished by the 
hotels. An office has been opened at the Chickering 
Building, No, 246 Washington street, Room A, where 
record will be kept of such rooms, halls, ves- 
tries, or unoccupied houses as may be secured. 
Parties who can receive individuals, families or so- 
cieties, at fair prices, are requested to report to the 
Clerk of the Bureau. Persons from abroad, desiring 
to secure accommodations in advance, need only ad- 
dress by letter the “‘ Clerk of Bureau of Accommoda- 
tion for Peace Jubilee, 246 Washington street, Room 
A, Boston, Mass.,’’ and they will be assigned the best 
quarters that can be secured. 











AUCUSTINE E. COSTELLO. 


Aveustinz E. Costetzo was born in the 
County Galway, Ireland, in the year 1845. In 1862 
he emigrated to America, and took up his residence in 
New York, where he was employed as bookkeeper. 
He was always prominently identified with the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and organized several Circles of the 
F. B. in this city, never receiving any pay directly or 
indirectly from the organization; but, on the con- 
trary, spending his money and his time in fostering 
and extending the spirit of Irish nationality. He was 
Centre of the Garryowen Circle for two years, repre- 
senting the Circle at the Congresses and Conventions 
that were held during that time. 

When the Campobello flasco took place, he gave up 
his situation on the representation that men were 
wanted to go to Ireland to fight,but when about to leave 
New York for that purpose, orders were received to 
abandon the project for the time being, and he resumed 
his business. When the Jackme! Expedition was 
fitted out, he volunteered as a soldier to fight for 
Irish freedom. Landing on the coast of the County 
Waterford he was arrested an iiour subsequently and 
taken to Dungarvan jail, thence he was removed to 
Waterford, where he was detained a week, and was 
then conveyed to Kilmainham jail, and confined as a 
habeas-corpus prisoner for five months. Being placed 
on trial at the Green street Court-house, he was con- 
victed on a charge of treason-felony, and sentenced 
to twelve years’ penal servitude, After being sen- 
tenced he was chained and handcuffed, with Warren 
and Halpin, and removed to Millbank Convict Prison, 
London, where he was kept in solitary confinement, 
making door-mats and tailoring. At the expiration 
of ten months he was sent to Chatham Public Works 
Prison, County Kent. He was chained, together with 
Warren and Halpin, to a gang of thieves and murderers 
while journeying from Millbank to Chatham. . 

The peculiarity connected with Costello’s case is, 
that he was tried and convicted for words spoken in 
New York city. Two informers swore that they 
heard him make Fenian speeches in this city some 
time in the fall of 1866. Hence, according to British 
law, he was an aider and abettor, and should conse- 
quently be held responsible and amenable for the 
rising that took place in the County of Dublin, on 
the 5th March, 1867! Nothwithstanding that he was 
a citizen of the United States, he was tried as a co- 
conspirator, under the law of constructive treason. 
His connection with the Fenian privateer, the Jackmel 
packet, was not made the overt act ; it was only given 
as collateral evidence. The English lawyers claimed 
that because he was born in British dominions he 
could not transfer any allegiance to any foreign 
State. “Once a subject, a subject forever.” Hence 
his American citizenship was ignored—and the pro- 
ceedings became an international question between 
the United States and England. After being kept a 
year and ten months in prison, he was uncondi- 
tionally released from durance. 


COLONEL JOHN WARREN. 


Joun Warren was born in Clonakilty, County 
Cork, Ireland, on the 14th May, 1834. He emigrated 
to America in the year 1852. On his arrival he en- 
tered as a student in Comer’s College, Boston, from 








which he obtained certificates. Immediately after, he 
became ccnnected with the press, on which he was 
employed till the breaking out of the war, when he 
raised a company of practical fighting men, and was 
mustered into the Irish Brigade on the 14th August, 
1861. He is one of the oldest members of the now 
powerful and historic Fenian Confederation, having 
joined it in 1859 ; but the most important epoch con- 
nected with his checkered career is his reputed con- 
nection with the daring Jackmel expedition, and his 
subsequent conduct in the dock and dungeon. Our 
readers will remember that on Colonel Warren being 
asked, when placed at the bar, if he were guilty or 
not, he answered by presenting a claim for his full 
rights as an American citizen. This was indignantly 
repudiated by the judge, who asserted that he was a 
British subject,and had not the right to change his 
allegiance, neither did the United States have the 
right to confer hers on him. Warren, who was de- 
fended by the United States Government through a 
most able barrister, then made use of these words, 
from which have originated the new naturalization 
treaty recently ratified, and also the result of which 
is the expanging from the English law books all 
claims on the Irish adopted citizen. These words 
should be remembered: “My American citizenship 
being ignored, and, consequently, the right of the 
United States to confer it, places me tn a secondary 
position. I, therefore, instruct my counsel to with- 
draw, and place my case in the hands of my Gov- 
ernment, which Government has now become the 
principal.” He offered no defense, and was, conse- 
quently, convicted, and sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. He was subjected to the most brutal 
treatment, and compelled to herd with the thieves 
and vagabonds of Great Britain. After twenty-two 
months’ imprisonment, at the request of the United 
States Government, he was discharged. In conversa- 
tion, Colonel Warren asserts that he had devoted the 
best part of his life to the cause of Irish nationality ; 
that he has always complied with every obligation, 
financial and otherwise ; that he has always been in 
the front rank when the tocsin-peal was sounded, and 
he has never received any money from any source or 
organization, only what he has earned by his own 
honest exertions. 








The Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Bos- 
ton.—Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., Pastor. 


Tars elegant edifice, erected on the new or 
filled-in lands, west of the Public Garden, in Boston, 
has, with one exception, the finest situation in Bos- 
ton. The congregation is a very wealthy and influen- 
tial one, the pastor is a man known and honored 
among the Unitarian clergy this fifty-five years, and 
withal the society has a history that carries us far 
back into colonial times. The lot on which it stands, 
112 feet front by 185 feet deep, on the corner of Boyl- 
ston street, was purchased in December, 1858, Messrs. 
H. H. Hunnewell, George M. Barnard, and J. L. Little 
were chosen a building committee, and the building 
was dedicate¢ on the 11th of December, 1861, Rev. Dr. 
Gannett preaching the sermon, being assisted in the 
services by Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. Dr. Chandler Rob- 
bins, D. D., Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., and Rev. 8S. K. 
Lothrop, D. D., all leading ministers in the Unitarian 
denomination. 

But the society had existed on another site, in an- 
other part of Boston, for over a century, their edifice 
being known as the Federal street meeting-house. In 
the year 1727 a company of persons emigrated to Bos- 
ton from the northern counties of Ireland, their ob- 
ject being, as the record states, “chiefly to enjoy civil 
and religious liberty.”” They were of Scotch descent, 
and of the Presbyterian faith, and so bought a piece 
of ground on Long lane, afterward Federal sireet, on 
which was a barn, which they converted intoa church 
edifice. Their first pastor, Rey. John Moorhead, was 
born near Belfast, graduated at Edinburg, and was 
settled over the church March 31, 1730. For 44 years 
he was the pastor, and was so successful in the min- 
istry that in the fifst six years the number of commu- 
nicants rose to 250. In 1744 it was found necessary to 
build a new and larger meeting-house. Mr. Moor- 
head died in the harness, December 2, 1773, having 
preached on the previous Sabbath. 

Yen years of stagnation followed—the Revolution- 
ary period—and then Rev. Robert Anvan was in- 
stalled in 1783, but retired in 1788. It was in 1786 that 
the church renounced the Presbyterian form of 
church-government, and became Congregational. 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap was installed April 4, 1787, and 
died in 1798, a man of learning and a noted historian. 
It was in this church, during his ministry, that, on 
the 9th of January 1788, the State Convention of Mas- 
sachussetts, by a majority of 19 votes out of 355, 
gave their assent to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Thenceforth the street on which the church stood, 
Long lane, was designated as Federal street, not by a 
vote of the town, but bya great procession of the 
people, which enthusiastically declared for the name 
while they rejoiced over the deed done on that mem- 
orable day. 

Rev. J. S. Popkin was pastor from July 10, 1799, to 
November, 1802, when he declined further service, 
and on the ist of June, 1803, that great light of the 
Unitarian Church, Rev. William Ellery Channing, was 
installed as pastor. Under his euergetic lead, and 
swayed by his now historic eloquence, the movement 
formerly begun under Dr. Belknap culminated, and 
in 1819 the society stood square upon the Unitarian 
creed and faith. 

He had the pleasure of dedicating the third and last 
church edifice that ever stood on that site, on the 23d 
of November, 1809. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett, the present honored pastor, was 
born May 4, 1801, at Cambridge. His father was a 
prominent instructor in Harvard College, and his 
grandfather was President Stiles of Yale College. He 
early attracted the attention of Dr. Channing, and 
after having graduated at Harvard College, he was 
ordained as associate pastor with Dr. Channing, June 
50,1824. For eighteen years these two eloquent and 
Christian men worked side by side in the gospel min- 
istry, until, on the 2d of October, 1842, the great apos- 
tle of the liberal faith gently went to sleep, and left 
Dr. Gannett the sole occupant of the pulpit. We 
shall say nothing of the living, except that his life and 
services speak for him. He is the oldest settled minis- 
ter in Boston, and when, last fall, he would have re- 
signed, the society unanimously refused to receive his 
resignation, and testified with what tender love and 
with what high honor they regarded him. He is now 
absent at the West, seeking to restore his long-im- 
paired health, and we hope he may be strengthened 
to continue many years his useful and welcome 
labors. 

The commercial establishments of the city had com- 
pletely enveloped the old Federal street meeting-house 
in 1859, and on Sunday, March 13, the last services 








were held therein, the pastor preaching in the morn- 
ing, and Rev. Messrs. S. B. Cruft, F. W. Holland, A. 
Smith, R. P. Rogers; and R. C. Waterston making ad- 
dresses in the afternoon. The site was sold, and is 
now occupied by lofty granite stores. 

The present church, on Arlington street, is of dark 
brown Newark freestone; is 70 feet by 95 on the ex- 
terior, has a spire which rises to the height of 190 feet, 
is finished within in the Corinthian style, with grand 
pillars rising to the roof and supporting the galleries, 
and will seat a thousand persons or more, On the 
rear is an elegant chapel and a lot for a parsonage, 
the subscriptions for the building of which latter are 
now being made, The total cost of the church and of 
all its appurtenances, as it now stands, was about 
$160,000, 

Those who visit Boston will find it of interest to sit 
on the seats in the Public Garden some pleasant Sab- 
bath afternoon, and hear the chimes from the sixteen 
musical bells presented to the society by the Jate Hon, 
Jonathan Phillips, or to go into the vestry and see the 
ancient portraits there of the divines who have min- 
istered 80 well to the society during the one hundred 
and forty-one years of its existence, 








MISERY BAY. 


Ar the conclusion of the war of 1812, the 
St. Lawrence, the flagship of the gallant Perry, at 
the battle of Lake Erie, with one or two other vessels 
of the ficet, including the Niagara, to which, in the 
heat of battle, the commodore transferred his fag, was 
sunk in the north side of the bay at Erie, Pa., called 
Misery bay. There the remains of the battered hulks, 
that did such good service on that memorable day, lie 
tranquilly beneath the waves upon which they once 
proudly floated, and in clear weather the war-worn 
timbers can be seen at rest on the bottom. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


On tHe Wine. By Joun Bumsteap. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

A book for sportsmen. Contains everything neces- 
sary to be known in relation to the choice and care of 
the fowling-piece, and its use in shooting all kinds of 
game birds in the fields and woods of New England. 


A Manvat or Puotrocrapny. By M. Carey 
LEA. Philadelphia: Benerman & Wilson. 
Comprises probably all that is known on the subject, 
carefully condensed, and 80 arranged as to constitute 
a text-book for beginners, and a valuable book of 
reference for the more experienced. 


Tae Ant Journan. New York: Virtue and 
Yorston. 

The number for May, just received, has its usual 
three engravings on steel, “The Butt—Shoo' a 
Cherry,’ from a picture by W. Mulready; “ Allan 
Cunningham’s Monument,” from the sculpture by 
M. L. Watson, and “ The Peril of the Queen—Henrietta 
Maria,” from the picture by W. F. Yeames, With the 
letterpress are fifteen exquisite engravings on wood, 


A Fourtgren Weers Course tn CuEmistry. By 

J. DORMAN STEELE. New York: A. 8. Burnes & Co. 

An elementary work, in which special care is taken 

to throw light on those portions of the science that 
concern everday life. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS are warned against employ- 
ing india-rubber either as substratum for the nega- 
tive collodion film, for which it has been much used 
in certain dry Lane) or as @ varnish for protect- 
ing the finished negative. It is a very destructi- 
ble gum. Under changes of temperature or hy; 
metric variation it loses its elasticity, becomes first 
brittle, and is ultimately reduced to a brown 
powder, having neither coherence nor any of the 
properties of the original substance. In consequence 
of | instability, many negatives have been de- 
stroy 


To THe almost universal law that heat causes 
expansion, and cold contraction, of the particles of 
the body, water has long been known to constitute a 
striking exception. When any body of fresh water is 
exposed to a reduction of temperature, as the surface- 
— becomes colder than the remainder of the fluid, 
it mes likewise heavier, and sinks, therefore, to the 
bottom, its place being supplied by a warmer and 
consequently lighter stratum. This process is re- 
peated until the temperature has sunk to 39 d 
Fahr., when the law ceases to act. Below this point— 
termed the maximum density of water—any addi- 
tional reduction of temperature causes expansion, 
instead of contraction, and consequently the surface- 
layer becomes and remains the lightest, and does not 
sink as before to the bottom. It is obvious that, 
if this deviation from the regular law were not pro- 
vided for in the case of water, all our lakes and 
rivers would begin to freeze from the bottom upward, 
and would, in our climate, become ultimately en- 
tirely converted into ice. It has always been believed 
that what we have just stated held good for all water, 
whether fresh or salt ; hence the statement of Sir J. 
Herschell that, “‘in very deep water all over the globe 
a uniform temperature of 39 degrees Fahr. is found to 
prevail ;’’ as would almost pawn be the case if 
the maximum density of salt water, like that of fresh, 
were reached at this temperature. We now know, 
however, that the law must be differently stated for 
sea-water. By sending down theremometers attached 
to the sounding-line, in certain ya nee to be 
those traversed by cold currents from the Polar regions 
—it has been found that the temperature at the bottom 
was as low as 32 degrees Fahr., whilst that of the sur- 
face might be as high as 53 = ow Fahr., a diference 
of more than 20 d is 
easily accounted for by the existence of cold Polar 
and warm Equatorial currents; whilst the very low 
temperature of the bottom is explained by certain 
experiments, establishing oy a doubt the fact that 
“ sea-water, in virtue of its saline imp) ation, 
contracts continuously down to its ordinary freezing. 
point, which is below 28 degrees Fahrenheit.” 








‘*One day as I was returning to Tallahassee 
from a hunting excursion in Florida,” says a recent 
traveler, “‘ we were rowing along the shore, about sun- 
set, when suddenly a strange, a and jrceagee 
sound struck my ear. At first | thought it must be 
a drone, or fly of extraordinary magnitude ; but seeing 
nothing, I questioned my guide as to what it could be. 
‘Oh, massa,’ replied he, ‘dat is de fish what sings, 
Some call it siren, or mermaid fish, and others musico,’ 
A little way on we heard a greater chorus of these 
strange voices, reminding me faintly of the music of 
church organs. I stopped the canoe, the better to 
study this strange phenomenon ; when, at my reques 
my sable oarsman threw & net into the water, an 
soon: laid at the bottom of the boat about a score of 
little fish, each about ten inches long, resembling the 
gray mullet very closely in outwardform. ‘Dese be 
mermaids, massa,’ said the negro ; ‘but in de name 
ob hebben, don’t eat dem.’ ay oh not?’ quoth I, 
‘ Because they hab de lub poison.’ ‘Lub poison! And 
pray what's that?” ‘Yes, massa; when you eat one 
ob dese fish, - fall so deep in lub you can never get 
out again.’ tried to laugh | black friend out of 
his notion, but in vain. In «pite of what he said 
however, I had my musicos fried that evening, an 
found, as I expected, that I was none the worse for 
the experiment. The musician fish is white, with a 
few blue spots near the > It is about sunset when 
these fish begin to sing, and they continue their music 
during 7 night, imitating ~ grave and sonorous 
droning of an organ, just as it your ear w 
you stand outside a church.” _ 
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THE ROYAL CAVERNS AT JERUSALEM. THE EXPLORATIONS AT JERUSALEM WILSON’S ARCH, HARAM WALL. 
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THE EXPLORATIONS AT JERUSALEM— ROBINSON'S ARCH, LiARAM WALL, 
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BALL OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, CONSTANTINOPLE, IN HONOR OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS FESTIVAL AT CAIRO, EGYPT, ON THE OCCASION Of THE MARRIAGE OF THE VICEROY'’S DAUGHTER— 
OF WALES. THE DANCE OF THE KOWALS, 











THE SALIH BAZAAR PALACE, CONSTANTINOPLE, LATELY OCCUPIED BY THE PRINCE AND PRINCE*S, 
OF WALES. 
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COLONEL JOHN WARREN.—SEE PAGE 163. 


Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” “ROMANCE OF STUDENT 
LIFE,” “‘CUBA AND THE CUBANS,” “‘ UNDER- 
CURRENTS,” ETC., ETC. 


Vill. 


I sLePT but little during the night. The 
possibility of an entire change in my future 
made me wakeful and excited. I thought the 
subject over and over. Now that [ entertained 
a serious idea of leaving New York, the city 
appeared to me much more attractive than be- 
fore. I recalled its gay and lively streets, its 
never-ceasing throng, the fascinating whirl of 
business and pleasure, and the charm of its 











REV. EZRA 8S. GANNETT, BOSTON, MASS. 
SEE PAGE 163. 


social life. What hadI here’ A rude, uncul- | 
tivated population, cut off from any very near 

access to refined society and its amenities, hard | 
work, with little intermission, no social enjoy- 

ments, but a lonesome, weary existence, with 

little or no change of any kind to vary the 

monotony. 

This was one way of looking at it; quite the 
superficial way, though. What advantage had | 
I in all the pleasurable scenes of the city, ex- 
cept to contemplate them from a kind of prison | 
house’? I was, to be sure, a perfectly respect- 
able young man, with a perfectly respectable 
position in Stewart's retail dry goods store, 
where I stood day by day and month by month | 
taking down from their shelves the various 
fabrics demanded of me, and exhibiting them 
ad libitum to suit the caprice or fancy of the 
fair daughters of New York, their mothers, 
their cousins and their servant-girls. No end to 
this, and little chance or room for promotion. | 
A salary which barely clothed me and kept me | 
alive at one of the poverty-stricken boarding- 
houses in which the city abounds. How did! 
feel, then, when experiencing al) this? not how 


do I feel now, looking back in a sort of home- 
sick mood at its pleasant side only. Had it 
really any pleasant side for me ? 

On the other hand, there was a freedom of 
action and will where I was at present which 
already seemed to give a growth to my man- 
hood. If I did work hard, I should work to de- 
velop something, instead of constantly to grow 
more narrow and contracted. As to society, 
there certainly was Case, who, with his wife, 
was every way congenial. My host and hostess 
had generous natures and kind hearts, the chief 
requisites for good neighbors and friends. And 
then the pure, fresh, magnificent scenes about 
me, the glad rejoicings of Nature, the soul-in- 
spiring influence of her charms ; but, above all, 
freedom,—freedom to work out something for 
myself, after my own conception, without the 
supervision of overseer or task-master. Once 
more, my health. While that was constantly 
improving, ought I to think of going back, 
possibly to grow worse at the first advent of 
severe weather, and to die miserably in that 
little seven-by-nine room in the fifth story of 
that wretched boarding-house ; what a gloomy 
place it used to be ! 

There was the question, and I must now an- 
swer it. 

‘“*T will try it here !” I exclaimed, aloud, as I 
turned again uneasily in bed. “I will try it 
here. Let that be the end of it.” 

I could hear the wind howling around the 
house as I came to the resolution which had 
been arrived at against the naturally depress- 
ing influence of the norther. But my bed was 
comfortable and the house secure, and I dropped 
asleep, feeling more at ease in my mind than 
since I was a school-boy. 

I slept so soundly that I had to be called to 
breakfast. As I descended, I could not but ob- 
serve what a homelike appearance everything 
wore about me. Certainly no old-fashioned 
farmhouse in New England ever had a more 
comfortable look. I noticed the beds were of 
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AUGUSTINE E. COSTELLC.—SEE PAGE 163. 


the best geese-feathers, and on a large bureau 
I observed a quantity of checked stuff, very 
much like that I used to see when a small boy 
at home in use for aprons and childrens’ dresses. 
I made inquiry about the fabric. 

“ It is of my own make,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Oh, yes. When the war broke out we had 
to bestir ourselves. I made all the stuff for 
clothing. Almost everything you see is my 
manufacture, including table-cloths and towels.” 

“Yes,” continued Miller, ‘‘and during the 
war we tanned our own leather, made our own 
shoes and hats, and if we did not fight our- 
selves out of the Union, we gained our inde- 
pendence, anyhow. You protected our home 
industry for us, and no mistake.” 

“True enough,” I said. “It shows what 
necessity will do. But your wife, .I will be 
bound, don’t manufacture any more check, or 
table-linen, or butter-nut, and I will lay youa 
wager that the shoes you have on were made 
in New England.” 

“ That’s a fact,” replied Miller. “It’s cheaper 
for us to send flour and cotton to the Nérth, 
and buy what we want, than undertake to make 
it for ourselves. But it seems kind of foolish 
to tote the cotton clear to Rhode Island just for 
the sake of making it into calico for us to buy 
back again.” 

“ Well, it is not foolish,” I replied, ‘so long 
as the Yankees can do it cheaper and better 
than you can do it yourselves. Besides, it keeps 
trade and general intercourse active, and 
makes us well acquainted with each other. 
Some years hence, I dare say, you will have 
manufactories through Texas, but at present 
you had better raise sugar, cotton and wheat.” 

“ And horses,” added Miller, with good hu- 
mor. And this ended our free-trade discussion. 

After breakfast I determined to brave the 
norther, and pay a visit to my intended pur- 
chase. 
Miller, and took my way on foot to the old hu 
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I borrowed an extra blanket from | 








having the “‘ Englichman’s: Nose” for an’ exact 
landmark. It was not more than three-fourths 
of a mile distant, but the journey was not a 
pleasant one, The wind blew with the same 


cold, icy blast as on the previous day. The 
sul shone clear, and the sky was very bright, 
but the norther showed no signs of relaxation. 
The clouds had vanished, but it kept blowing 
all the same. 

I gained the knoll at last, and stood once 
It had begun to pos- 


more before the log hut. 





ARLINGTON STREET UNITARIAN CHURCH, BOSTON, 
MASS.—-REV. E. S&S. GANNETT, PASTOR—SEE 


PAGE 163. 
sess a decided interest in my eyes. I stood in 
the doorway, and looked again over the land- 
scape which had so much enchanted me on the 


previous day. 
the blast. 

I went inside, and observed where a*trap- 
door led to the cellar. After considerable dif- 
ficulty, I succeeded in raising it. The stairs 
appeared in tolerable order, and I ventured 
slowly to descend. It was not dark, being 
lighted by small windows placed in the under- 
pinning. The glass was all knocked out, and 
the air had free course through it, As Miller 


It was as lovely as ever,{despite 
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eald, it was substantially built, and the walls 
in perfect condition, In one corner, which ap- 
peared once to have been partitioned from the 
rest of the cellar, was an immense quantity of 
empty bottles, mostly ale and porter, and sev- 
eral old demijohns, empty, of course. Two or 
three dilapidated barrels and half a dozen small 
casks completed the assortment, and marked 
the spot which had been used, doubtless, for 
the Englishman’s wine-cellar. Various odds 
and ends of things were strewn around. An 
ax, very much rusted, and what had once been 
& saw-buck, stood on one side. The saw was 
missing. A lot of worn-out boots and shoes, 
several articles of clothing quite fallen to pieces, 
and two or three dilapidated straw hats, were to 
be seen. In an old open pine box were a 
quantity of newspapers, in very good preserva- 
tion, and several pieces of paper partly written 
over. I took up some of them. They related 
mostly to land descriptions and to agreements 
for its sale. Among these I noticed a directed 
envelope. It was of a fine texture, having no 
stamp or postmark. It contained,pothing in- 
side. The direction itself was in a Mdy’s hand, 
neat and elegant, and read as follows: “‘Right 
Honorable Lord George Glencairnmuth.” Only 
this, and nothing more. It had evidently been 
enclosed in another address. 

I stood lost in a reverie. Who was the Right 
Honorable Lord George Glencairnmuth? Was 
he the “old Englishman” who inhabited the 
house? If so, how did he come by a. Scotch 
name? Whose was the fair hand which had 
superscribed the letter? What was she to the 
Right Honorable whom she addressed, and 
what had she written to him? Fifteen years 
ago! So Miller told me. Where were these 
people now, and why did the Englishman quit 
his adopted home so suddenly, for Miller said 
he did leave suddenly? Rather, why had he 
ever come there ? 

I looked nervously through the mass of old 
papers which the box contained, hoping to find 
something to clear the mystery at least in part, 
but I could discover nothing. With the excep- 
tion of the rough drafts relating to the land 
contracts, which were written in a bold English 
hand, there was positively nothing. Not even 
another, envelope could I find to repay the 
search. The newspapers were principally the 
London Times, all of the year 1852. There was 
one number of the Spectator and two or three 
numbers of Beil’s Life. 

I had become so intent on endeavoring to 
fathom the old Englishman’s secret, as I now 
called it, that for the time I was insensible to 
every other impression. My fancy had wan- 
dered far away across the ocean to other scenes 
and other incidents, in which this same man 
stood always in the foreground, somewhat 
wiser possibly, and sadder for his Texas expe- 
riences. And the fair one (I had painted her 
fair, as young men are apt to paint the sex), 
where was she? 

I was roused from my pleasant day-dreaming 
by a coarse but not unfriendly voice from out- 
eide the house, near the doorway. 

"Is ye bouts yere ?” 

This is as accurately as I can record the salu- 
tation. 

I made no reply, but stood waiting for the 
sound to be repeated. 

* Ts ye bouts yere ?” 

There it came again! Was it I who was 
sought for? Had I never heard that voice be- 
- fore? I did not reply, however, curious to see 
what would be the next demonstration. Per- 
haps this spot was the chosen rendezvous for 
a meeting of some sort. The person out- 
side was certainly of African descent. The 
voice and language permitted no doubt on that 
point. The second call, though louder than the 
first, was feminine in tone. Evidently then I was 
not the one sought. There could be nothing 
very secret in the proposed meeting, since it was 
60 loudly heralded. 

I fancied presently I could hear some one 
crossing the threshold, but there was no fur- 
ther call. I thought it time to put an end to 
the scene, so I mounted the steps leading from 
the cellar, and at the top I beheld Diana, 
Miller's cook, standing in the doorway. 

“Lor agorry bress you, massa, how’s you 
frightun me !” was her first salutation. 

“What is the matter, Diana? what is want- 
ing ?” I asked. 

{As I never fancied writing bad or broken 
English, I will translate Diana’s obsefvations into 
the vernacular}. 

“Will tell you just as soon as I can get my 
breath. However you dared go down in the 

lishman’s hole !” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because the old black devil lives down 
there.” 

“* Ah, who says so ?” 

“Oh, Massa Miller says so, and everybody says, 
three haunted devils live with the big black 
devil.” , 
+ “Indeed! But, Diana, never mind them 
now, but tell me what is wanting ?” 

“Massa Case came up half hour ago, and 
was going to old man Standofer’s, and wanted 
me to find you, so as to come to the house when 
he would be back, and it is time now.” 

“That being the case, Diana, we will go.” 

We started off, my companion keeping steadily 
alongside, chattering about the “ haunted dev- 
ils” all the way. 

As I approached Miller’s I saw Case, who had 
at that moment ridden up, sitting on his horse, 
and looking in my direction. He dismounted 
on seeing me, and we shook hands, as if we 
had been separated for a month. 

“T had to make an unexpected visit in your 
direction, and could not go home without stop- 
ping to see how you were getting along.” 

“T* am doing first-rate,” was the reply. 
“ Have you seen Miller ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I suppose you do not know anything 
about his plan to settle me down here ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“At what he calls the ‘;Englishman’s Nose.’ 
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You don’t say so!” exclaimed Case, with 
much astonishment. ‘It is the prettiest loca- 
tion in Bosque county. But everybody says 
Miller is going to have it himself.” 

I explained to my friend just what had passed 
between Miller and myself. He was overjoyed 
at the intelligence. 

“T am sorry it is so far away from my ranch,” 
he said, “‘ but nothing could happen better for 
you.” 

“Do you think I shall be able to manage it ? 
You know exactly how I am situated.” 

“Easy enough. I have been through with 
one settlement, and can save you ever so much 
at the start, and you must rely on me till you 
get agoing.” 

We chatted away in this manner for a few 
minutes, when Case remarked that he must go, 
and jumped on his horse, and was starting off 
when I called to him. 

“ What is it ?” he inquired. 

“ Case, what about these northers ?” 

“Nothing at all,” said he. ‘Won’t hurt you 
a bit. Its beginning to moderate already ;” 
and off he galloped. 

It was true. The twenty-four hours had passed, 
and the gale was abating. I did not return to 
my log house, but saddling and bridling Florinda, 
undertook to ride around the boundaries of my 
“estate,” so as to see exactly what I should 
pessess. It was quite astonishing how sud- 
denly I had become wise in judging of “loca- 
tions.” Starting at the river bound, I rode 
carefully along to the base of the bluff, then 
‘around it to the line on the prairie. Nothing 
certainly could be finer. The survey of my 
property concluded, and considerably en- 
couraged by the abatement of the norther, I 
rode next to the cotton-field where Miller was 
at work. From there I took a ride up the 
Brazos at his suggestion, to look at the lay o1 
the land above my ranch. I was the more 
ready to do this as I feared my presence in the 
bottoms would hinder work. 

By evening it was quite moderate, and the 
next day we had simply a cool bracing breeze 
from the north. I spent the entire day in look- 
ing carefully over my premises, counting the 
rails that might do to work into a new fence, 
and seeing exactly what was necessary to do to 
the house, I had begun to be thoroughly in 
earnest, and already grudged every hour which 
did not advance me in my new project. 

Miller treated the matter much more coolly 
than I did, and the third evening after the 
advent of the norther, when everything was 
again serene, he proposed that I shoutd accom- 
pany Jim and a couple of his friends on the 
much-talked-of turkey-hunt. 

Rather unwillingly I said ‘‘ yes,” for the idea 
of the thing, as the reader already knows, was 
disgusting to me. But all seemed anxious I 
should go, and it was arranged accordingly. 
“No use starting,” said Jim, “till after 
eleven o’clock. The moon don’t rise till twelve, 
and no use being there till after the moon is 
up.” 

So we sat at the open door (Miller and his 
wife and children, like sensible people, had 
gone to bed), telling stories of the war, and of 
hunting Indians and buffaloes, and being chased 
by peccaries (the small Mexican hog), and of 
prairie-wolves (the most cowardly of all cowardly 
creatures by-the-way), till Jim announced it 
was time to go. 

Off we started—Jim and Frank (the lad of six- 
teen, Miller’s nephew), and two border friends, 
who had ridden in the evening previous. We 
walked on quietly for about two miles, when we 
came to the fording-place. The river was low, 
and by taking off my shoes and stockings, and 
turning up my pantaloons as far as possible, I 
managed to cross over without getting my 
clothes wet. The rest of the company were 
not so particular, but I did not dare risk any 
unnecessary exposure. Across the river, and 
shoes and stockings adjusted, we soon plunged 
into the thick timber, which deeply borders the 
east side of the Brazos at this point. 

It was indeed “the forest primeval”! I 
looked with admiration on the towering trunks 
which for centuries had been monarchs there. 
How magnificently deserted and still it was by 
night, though lively and noisy enough in the 
daytime. I began involuntarily to repeat the 
lines— 

“ Where stands the black forest lonely and silent.” 


After a pretty long tramp, a halt was called, 
and the moon not yet appearing according to 
announcement, Jim proceeded to strike a fire, 
while the rest of the party gathered the fuel. 
In a few minutes it was well lighted, and we 
all stretched ourselves to enjoy it. 
At last the moon was up, and Jim said it was 
time to start again. He knew exactly where 
the turkey-roost was, and in about five minutes 
we should be there. On we marched till, 
warned by our leader not to make too much 
noise, we reached the promised land. Promised 
only, for not a turkey was to be found. Imagine 
the discomfiture of Jim! “He knew just 
where the critters were ;”’ but alas! the poor 
fellow only added another to the many ex- 
amples of how easy it is to be mistaken. 
I said nothing, but his frontier friends were 
rather jocose on him. 
“Well, I allow,” said Jim, “turkeys does 
change roost sometimes. I reckon Gold- 
borough's folks have been here, and they have 
gone beyond the next gully. It is not more 
than half a mile, and we will fetch them there 
sure.” 
So the line of march was taken. 
With one exception. I told Jim I did not 
propose to travel further. That I knew there 
was no luck for me in turkeys, and I would 
track back to our resting-place and keep up a 
good fire till he had hunted all he wanted to. 
Seeing I was firm, Jim said no more, but left 
me to go back to the fire, while he, with Frank 
and the frontiersmen, went forward. 

I soon regained my locality, and collecting a 
good quantity of fuel, heaped it on the embers. 
Then throwing myself on my face, with my feet 





He wishes me to buy the eighty acre tract.” 


and my head resting on my arms (I do not 
know if I describe this position very well, but 
it is a very comfortable one for a hunter when 
tired tramping), I soon fell asleep. 

I cannot tell precisely how long I slept, but 
on waking I found the fire nearly out and the 
moon, risen to a considerable altitude, shining 
on me through the trees, I rose, rubbed my 
eyes, and hastened to collect more wood. Then 
I looked about me—all around. Just as I hap- 
pened to feel at that moment, it seemed a very 
long way to any friendly spot. How really 
alone I was I could appreciate sensibly. 

Further sentimentalizing was cut short by the 
sound of a rifle-shot at what appeared to be 
but a short distance from me. Forgetting every 
other impression, even my scruples about shoot- 
ing turkeys asleep, I rushed eagerly toward the 
spot whence the sound proceeded. 








THE SANCTUARY. 


Nort in the proud cathedral, 
Where splendid thousands throng— 
Not in the faint and formal plaint, 
The loud thanksgiving song ; 
Not in the studied homily, 
The doctrine vague and dim, 
There comes that softening grace to me 
That lifts my heart to Him. 


I kneel in supplication, 
But the truant thoughts will stray ; 
The lips repeat the words, as is meet, 
But the heart is far away. 
There seems no holy, blessed gush, 
No tender yearning there, 
Till the head bends low, and the warm tears 
rush, 
And the spirit melts in prayer. 


But alone, alone with nature— 
On the everlasting hill, 
That proudly arose at the world’s birth-throes, 
And stands unaltered still. 
Down shady lanes where the wild-flowers 
grow, 
In forest depths untrod, 
In still small accents, faint and low, 
I hear the voice of God. 








LANGSTRAWS’ GHOST. 


BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 





Now Iu tell you all the truth about it. 
There was 2 ghost at Langstraws. Indeed you 
need not ask me where it is now, then. I’m 
not its keeper, and know no more about the 
thing than you do, except that once I saw it, 
and that I know what made it, and I know 
what laid it. And this is how it was: 

The Langstraws were a passionate set, from 
the first man of the name, fostering their pas- 
sions so that each generation had added fuel to 
the fire; and there was always the curse of 
some broken heart or other following them, for 
they’d have burned the roof over a poor man’s 
head to lay hands upon the ground he stood on, 
and they’d have trodden on their own mother’s 
breast to walk forward to any purpose or any 
pleasure they were bent on. And this is one of 
the forms the fulfillment of those curses took— 
there were no women in the house. Not a 
Langstraws of them all had ever seen his 
mother save in his first half-dozen years, when 
he could remember none of her softening ways 
nor feel her influences. As if some inscrutable 
plague were sent to the brides of Langstraws, 
they died with their bloom upon them. And 
neither had a Langstraws ever known how 
sweet a thing a sister may be. There was buta 
single sex in their wicked natures ; sons were 
all that were ever born in that house. The 
home was a desolate, noisy place, from one 
family’s reign to the next—full of dogs and ser- 
vants and guns and hunting-horns, wide-open 
curtains letting in a glare of daylight or out a 
flood of lamplight (for all which one could not 
see across the room for the curling smoke of 
their pipes), but with never a corner set apart 
for easy-chair and lace-frame and singing-bird 
and flower, and no sweet voice to welcome 
them when they came in, and no mouth lifted 
for a kiss when they went out. They were 
wretched, every one of them, for they had no 
one to give pleasure to, to scheme for, to hope 
about—but then they did not know it. The 
fathers, early widowed, loved their sons after 
their wolfish way, perhaps, and had a sort of 
pride in their great frames, the thews and 
sinews of strength, the dark and splendid 
faces. But they never denied themselves a 
whim that the sons might have a pleasure more ; 
and perchance it was because their fathers 
made them slaves that, when their turn came 
to rule, the sons, as well, were tyrants. Thank 
heaven, there were few Langstraws at a time, 
for the side branches, when they lived long 
enough to marry, died out always in the second 
generations, swift generations, burnt out with 
folly and sin, and the head of the house and his 
sons were enough of the name in the world. 
So they lived their lives ; sometimes in the 
succession there came a stranger, a quiet and 
morose man, buried in brooding thought, im- 
proving his lands, his breeds, his buildings, as 
if the venom stopped to feed itself and gather 
fresh life, for the flame always burst out in his 
sons more wildly, it seemed, than if example 
had fostered it. Then again, the sons broke 
into furious quarrels among themselves, and 
one would tear loose from the place and fling 
himself into the stormy outside life, but he al- 
ways came to some violent end ; and what else 
could there be for such violent, unbridled 
beings as theirs ? The race they ran was so short, 
moreover, that any long-lived person could re- 
member many heads of the house, each master 
in his day. 

The father of such heirs as these did not lie 
in roses, you may be sure ; some annoying ill- 
deed of theirs was forever being brought to his 
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still its trouble was a harassment ; now it was 
the boys of a neighbor they had threshed or 
evill--entreated with their dogs and horses in 
theii youth, now it was a country maiden they 
had ruined in their manhood. If the father 
then were one of themselves, he langhed at the 
sin as a sign of the spirit of the boys and the 
pure blood of the race uncorrupted from the 
wildfire of its ancestors—if he were the silent 
stranger of the succession, he groaned within 
himself and cursed the memory of the mother 
that had borne such sons to his name. 

But there was a time when every young hawk 
of a Langstraws abated from his fiery spirit, 
melted from his flerce ways, and felt tender and 
unwonted yearnings in his blood. It waswhen 
he stooped upon his wing and brought home his 
bride. For there were many houses with hand- 
some women in them, poor and proud enough 
to sell their daughters to the Langstraws, and 
many daughters all too willing to go, unscared 
by the rumors of wild life which they were too 
innocent to heed, or attracted to their oppo- 
sites, to the natures capable of what they never 
knew and could not understand, or filled with 
womanly pity and the wish to better what they 
saw, but always poor, spiritless things, with 
neither will nor energy enough to prevent the 
Langsitraws hand from crushing them flat. 
There were none, though, too fair or rare for the 
Langstraws to pick among, for their wealth 
and their ancient name and their scornful, un- 
bent wills, gave them rank to which they had 
long lost all real right ; and since for a season 
her costly state dazzled all the country-side, 
while the new bride lived, so far as outer eyes 
could see, she reigned and ruled. 

They were blessed beings in that first year, 
those brides. Never were such husbands as 
the Langstraws for a twelvemonth, such courtly 
gentleman ; happiness seemed to have remade 
them, the earth was too rough for their darlings 
to set foot upon, how precious were their ways, 
what strength they had and what beauty—be- 
fore the year was out their wives were lost in 
love of them. And then came the first child. Was 
it because, even in those early months of tender 
babyhood, they saw the traits, that in this happy 
twelvemonth they had learned to hate, reap- 
pearing in the little face, the crying voice, that 
of a sudden all the current of their nature 
seemed to sour? The skies had darkened to 
the so lately happy brides within another year, 
and long before their day came round those 
wives were weary of life. 

Something of the sense of all this had flown 
far and wide; and when one of these Lang- 
straws took home his bride there were not 
wanting those who wondered at the girl’s 
temerity ; but none dared remonstrate with 
her, for Elizabeth’s haughty being would not 
have brooked a word, and she loved Lang- 
straws better than she loved life. She was 
young, and wayward and willful as the wind ; 
she believed that all the rumors of dark doings, 
heard vaguely in her girlhood, were lies—to her 
this pure and fervent passion was not the coun- 
terfeit made by a heart exhausted in lower 
loves, this tenderness that would not let the 
wind blow rudely on herself was no mockery 
made by one only at home in extravagances of 
cruelty. Pleased with her new magnificence, 
proud of her lover, happy in her adoration of 
him, with a blur of bliss before her eyes, she 
went home and lived a year in heaven. 

But heaven does not belong to us here ; and 
she paid the penalty of that antieipation, for 
Langstraws had tired of her, the evil came up- 
permost again in spite of him, and abstinence 
gave it a fresh relish. 

It was not all at once and over with—a sud- 
den plunge, and after that the rest and quiet of 
despair—but it came to her by degrees, and 
every degree an agony—slow steps down a 
dreary depth of wretchedness, each step a 
startle, a wonder of pain, a shiver and a sigh, a 
slight, a neglect, a cruel word, a passion of 
anger. And sometimes after a passion of 
anger there was a passion of repentance, & 
pause, and the old wild love came back again till 
she half forgot it had been away, and the recent 
past seemed an evil dream—till she dreamed it 
again and began to believe that her bewildered 
brain was crazed. 

But Elizabeth had a proud spirit ; now she 
understood all the looks askance from one 
and from another; she scorned that they should 
see she suffered ; and when among those who 
glanced curiously after her, her eyes would 
seem bright with pleasure, smiles rippled round 
her lips, blushes came and went on her cheeks, 
her voice was gay and sweet with careless 
laughter, her dance was as light, or her hand 
upon her horse’s bridle as fearless, as if her 
heart had been a bubble and not a lump of 
lead. And sometimes, seeing how bravely she 
bore herself, a pride in his possession of her 
would return to Langstraws, possibly a pity, too, 
and he sought her side, for a brief while, with 
a tender word, a whispered phrase of compli- 
ment, or a love-like assistance—or might that 
have been but a subtle device of his to remind 
her of the days she could not call back, the 
love she had lost? Whatever it was, it was the 
hardest of all for the poor, proud lady to bear, 
for the surprise of it, and the gladness, touched 
the |fountain of her tears like a diviner’s rod, 
yet she dared never let them overflow. Nor 
was she wholly void of blame herself ; for when 
he contemned her in his smarting satire or 
reviled her in his rage, it came to pass at last 
that the bitter word rose to her own lips and 
the retort, that made him as wild as the eddy of 
some torrent that a sharp rock obstructs. 

But they say she was a handsome thing—tall 
and slender among women as the stem of a lily 
among flowers, and fair as a lily in the face, 
with a bloom as if the sunrise had breathed 
upon her, and her hair like the golden fleece, 
eyes purple-dark as the darkest violet of deepest 
June, and then there was her emile that kin- 
dled the whole, as you might say, to rosy flame. 
No wonder Langstraws was impassioned for 
ber from the moment first she crossed his path ; 
the wonder was that she was just as fair when 
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right, for whose disgrace, if they did not care, 


he began to loathe her. 
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FRANK LESLIK’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








So day by day went by, and in each one there 
was a heavier weight for a sad memory than 
there had been in the other ; for, hour by hour, 
the disagreement grew, and before her child 
was six months old there was no more unhappy 
woman walked the world than Elizabeth Lang- 
straws, and no more unhappy house upon it 
than Langstraws’ house. She had comfort in 
her child it is true—but doubtful comfort, since 
she could not look at him without the sense 
that, being his father’s child, these evil traits on 
which her life was wrecked would be his chief 
inheritance—she knew her own weaknesses too 
well to dure to hope that the child might take 
from her any moral strength sufficient to over- 
come the evil. She was one of those women 
who, having loved, do not cease to do so even 
when they feel their love misplaced and find it 
repulsed ; yet since her husband disdained to 
receive that wealth of affection, she lavished 
herself upon her child. When he hung 
at her bosom, smiling innocently in her 
bending face, knowing no heaven but in her 
eyes, content and caressing, the love of him 
became an ecstasy in which for the moment 
she lost remembrance of her sorrows. Then 
she would resolve to forget herself thus for 
ever, to put aside her idle passion and hope for 
her husband’s love no more, to devote her life 
to breaking the spell of the Langstraws curse 
by making this child become what his father 
had appeared to be. And with every day she 
grew more patient under reproach, and insult, 
and wrong, praying with tears that she might 
be fit to stand between her baby and theevil of 
his birth, And when Langsiraws saw the 
sometimes saintly look that was growing in her 
face, the black blood in him boiled again ; he 
wanted no martyrs in his house ; he frankly felt 
that her virtue gained the upper hand, and then 
lhis rage redoubled ; and where he had of late 
been experiencing no emotions more eager or 
earnest than undiluted enjoyment of his own 
whims and pleasures, now he began to be 
stirred passionately with a hatred for her, on 
account of nothing but her goodness. He 
was ingenious with devices to torture her. 
Once he brought a flaunting creature home, 
and kept her there till he sickened of the thing 
himself—but that woman never touched Eliza- 
beth’s son. Once he took all her jewels from 
her, and sold or locked them out of sight ; but 
Elizabeth only smiled to see them go. Once, a 
man killed in a drunken bout, he suffered her 
to believe his own victim, that she might 
agonize herself with the thought that her child’s 
father was a murderer. An insane devil seemed 
to enter him at times. When he comprehended 
the single comfort that Elizabeth had found, he 
‘would have had the child taken away from her, but 
by the subtle freemasonry of sister women, one 
with another, not a foster-mother could be had in 
all the country round. She used to wrap her baby 
underneath her cloak, and wander away with 
him for hours in the great woods around the 
house, when Langstraws was keen at his hunt- 
ing or sleeping away the fumes of his last 
night’s revel; and there, alone with her dar- 
ling, she crooned to him her confidences, her 
hopes, her fancies, but forbore all whisper of her 
griefs. When the growing child reached out 
his hands for a spray of the birch-tree shaking 
in the wind, or bent himself to catch the flitting 
sunbeams, and cooed and crowed with glee as 
the butterflies fluttered before his eyes, or, with 
the soft breeze lifting his litile hair and the 
leaf-shadows shimmering over him, he slept in 
the safe shelter of her arms, then it seemed to 
her that this happiness almost atoned for the 
absence of that delight which belongs to other 
wives ; and with the strange fearfulness born of 
her misfortunes, she would catch the child to 
her yearning heart, which an instant shivered 
in its place, lest he also should be taken from 
her. But as Langstraws came one day stalking 
through the woods behind her, while she sat 
upon the forest-knoll, singing her softest lullaby, 
and every now and then pausing to look down 
with swelling love on the tiny long-lashed lids 
above the eyes that held now all the light of 
her life, it seemed to fill him with fury, while 
he gazed, that she could find a compensating 
pleasure so, and he caught the child from 
her arms, and seized her shoulder in so rude 
a grasp that the marks of it lived as long as 
she did—and that was not long; for Elizabeth 
never had her child in her arms again. 

As they passed quickly beneath the shadows 
of the great trees, the child making outcry with 
fright and with discomfort, Elizabeth pleading 
and imploring as she followed with outstretched 
and with wringing hands, Langstraws suddenly 
turned and dropped the child upon the moss, 
and whistled to his dogs ; and a hollow baying 
answered him, and a great white bloodhound 
came tearing through the trees, and Elizabeth 
had but a single glance at his scarlet flews, his 
gleaming eyes, his white and glittering cruel 
fangs, ere she threw herself between him and 
the child. Langstraws laughed, and stirred the 
fainting woman aside with his foot, for the 
bloodhound had stopped short, and the child, 
startled from his crying, looked up and smiled 
through sparkling tears, and lifted his little 
hands to play with the great flerce Talbot, who 
harmlessly nosed around him, and knew his 
master’s son. 

“So you thought I would throw the heir of 
my body to the dogs ” cried Langstraws to his 
wife. ‘Well, I tested him, to see if he was of 
the right stock. If he had feared the beast—if 
he had shown your whine—I might have 
whistled the old Talbot on, who knows? It is you 
who are throwing him to the dogs for me. For, 
harkye, I would sooner these dogs of mine 
should rend him, than those dogs of yours. Do 
you fancy I have not read your purpose this 
many a day’? You would rear bim to detest 
his father’s ways, his father’s wishes, his father’s 
deeds, and memories, and pleasures ; in short, 
his father’s name? He is to be as white as 
fleece that he may see how scarlet are his 
father’s sins? You would frock him, tonsure 
him, anoint him, make a priest of him, and so 
extinguish my family as one blows out a far- 
thing-candie? Look you, madame, my sins 





shall be his sins. I hate your puling virtuous 
face, and so shall he. If my pleasures are vile. 
so shall his be. If my ways are evil, so shall 
his be. He is a Langstraws, and he shall be 
made what all his race have been, There never 
was a priest among us—we have appetites, not 
mortifications. He shall never be balked in a 
whim. If his ancestry were bestial, he shall 
be. If Iam a devil, he shall be! Look here,” 
he cried, “I will seal it in such blood that you 
will remember it!” And he called the hound 
to his side, and, stooping swiftly, passed his 
ready knife from ear to ear through the throat 
of the creature, who looked up in his master’s 
eyes, and died. ‘And it is to youl owe the 
loss,” he exclaimed. “ And I love you none the 
better for it !” 

Oh !” cried Elizabeth, flinging up her hands 
in a terrible despair, for she knew he meant 
each word of what he had been saying. ‘You 
are too base to be the father of a child. O 
God in heaven, take my child !” 

Langstraws laughed, and lifted the boy, and 
strode on. 

“He is a fine rosy youngster,” said he, “ and 
can well spare his nurse henceforth. Now, it is 
my turn, and I will see that he has the eating 
of his pear on the sunny side of the skin !” 

And he did. That smiling child playing in- 
nocently with the bloodhound, between which 
and himself the mother had thrown her body, 
was but the shadow of the man embracing one 
sin upon another, for with the nature he in- 
herited, and the training it received, as threat- 
ened, he grew up swiftly to a manhood s0 mis- 
erable, that the crimes of all who went before 
him failed in the comparison. Of all the dark, 
fierce, subtle Langstraws, he was the darkest, 
fiercest, subtlest. The crime common to them 
all, of breaking a wife’s heart in her time, was 
trivial work to him ; if the gossip voices of the 
air spoke true, he had been in at the death of 
his own father first. For that day, when Lang- 
straws snatched the child from its mother, 
underneath the great forest-shadows, threw the 
light of its torch terribly in his face one twi- 
light, when it happened that his own dogs, de- 
scendants of the great white Talbot bloodhound, 
pulled him down and dispatched him, while his 
son stood by, laughing at his cry, nor proffered 
heip till it was far too late. 

But long before so black a day as that the 
mother had laid down her life, for the fate be- 
fore her laid on her heart till it could not beat, 
and she pined and wearied for her baby till she 
ailed, and within the year she died. And Lang- 
straws had not poisoned her, nor used his knife 
upon her, but there were those who thought 
him just as much her murderer. And that was 
the ghost. The housemaids saw it in the halls 
when the long moonlight streamed there, and 
it passed them on every staircase, forever going 
sadly down ; the gardener saw it in the alleys, 
in the twilights, when the dew fell ; the hunt- 
ers met it in the forest boscage ; the guests saw 
it beside their beds ; there never was a Lang- 
straws who did not know it well, at night-time 
when the lamps were out, or passing before 
him, a faint dimness, as he sat at meat, with 
his sconces flaring round him—and always 
searching, as if for something lost ; the nurse 
of every new-born child was wont to see it 
peering over her shoulder, till it vanished with 
her cry—a woman, slender as a lily-stem, and 
fairer than a lily in the face, her hair a bright- 
ness and her eyes a gloom, holding a young 
child in her arms, a cold breath blown before 
her, like an air from the grave, a sigh following 
after her; a sad and sighing shape, with no- 
thing fearful about it at all, upon a single 
glance, except the fact that when you saw it 
you saw the Langstraws ghost. 

But to one who met it many times, or had the 
fortitude to gaze steadily upon it while it 
melted away—to such a one there were odors 
of the grave, that seemed to cling about it, the 
hollow eyes became the sockets of a naked 
skull, the melancholy smile became an awful 
fleshless grin. 

That was the ghost at Langstraws, as terri- 
ble, it seemed, to silken-clad ladies as to milk- 
maids in their homespun gear, to courtiers as to 
churls. It came at every death, at every birth, 
a guest at every bridal; any signal blessing it 
foretold; every misfortune; it was always 
there at every deed of violence, and it was 
there often enough. With all their wealth, 
they had work to get new servants in the 
house. This sad lady, grieving over the phan- 
tom of her child, passing between you and the 
wall iff every gallery, on every staircase, your 
candle flickering with the cold blast, if it did 
not go out altogether, or waking you in the 
middle of the night beside your pillow, might 
well take the nerve out of those of stronger 
mind than these poor people, tired out with 
their day’s duties. It said that even in death 
there was no rest ; it emphasized to them the 
disgust and dreariness of the grave ; and there 
was that forlorn look in the shadowy face that 
made it seem as though the poor lady knew 
that phantom of a baby in her arms was but a 
phantom after all, a memory of something ex- 
isting neither here nor beyond the grave, as if 
the task were on her still to seek the house of 
Langstraws for her child, while the deathly 
chill that blew about her terrified all things out 
of her path. 

As one of the quick-passing generations after 
another lived in Langstraws, the poor ghost 
came to them all, an accusing conscience where 
their own consciences were long since seared 
and dead; and you can believe it or not, but 
the sight of that woman grieving for her child, 
of that pathetic shadow to be met sweeping up 
and down the long hall in the midnight, when 
the storm was bigh without and the revel was 
over within, was a greater civilizer to those 
savage Langstraws than all the priests that ever 
sang Mass in their chapels. 

And so at length there was another Lang- 
straws prominent in that descent, who brought 
home his bride, as the others did each in their 
day—a blithe and winsome lassie ; if not so bon- 
nie as the best, yet not half so stately nor so 
grand as all the other ladies of the line had 





been, but with a heart that overflowed on 
everything it touched, and with a head that 
ruled it too. Into the dark old house the sun- 
shine seemed to come after her. As she stood 
in the doorway one moment ere she entered, 
the pigeons from the dovecote flocked down, 
fluttering all their irises around her head, and 
one white dove alighted on her shoulder. It 
was but a single moment ere, startled at itself, 
it flew away; but the witnessing servants and 
retainers said to one another that the birds of 
the air knew best, and with no lady of the 
Langstraws ever before had such a freedom been 
ventured, 

But if one took liberties with her, she, in re- 
turn, took liberties with everything ; while the 
other brides had toyed with their tapestry, their 
bridegrooms sitting in love-dalliance at their 
feet, she was up and doing, bringing into use 
rooms long forsaken, throwing back the great 
iron shutters that had for a century kept out 
sunshine from one side of the house, having 
the damp ivies shorn away, the double-deep 
cellars drained, the close growth that stifled the 
air around the house cut away in picturesque 
openings, health and cleanliness following her ; 
for it may be she had heard the tradition that 
the wives of Langstraws did as they chose but 
for a twelvemonth, and she was doing what she 
could while she might. Yet it is more likely 
to have been only her free and busy nature 
that must needs make all things in its scope the 
things they should be. In that year no one re- 
membered ever having seen the ghost. Then 
in due time came the new lady’s son, and with 
him, in due time, the slight, the neglect, the 
wrong that all had suffered who preceded her, 
the evil, hidden in that nature for a year, un- 
rolling like a scroll. ‘What is this?” she 
asked, amazed. And the old nurse told her 
that was what had been since time began. 

“And has no one ever dared to see that it 
was insanity?” the lady asked, ‘and that in- 
sanity has no right to be allowed to ruin other 
lives, and must be cured or be controlled’ 
Shall this example and this teaching strengthen 
the wrong trait, and so de&troy my son as they 
have destroyed the sons of all the other 
wretched women who have crossed this thresh- 
old ?” 

And she called a council of her kinspeople, 
and Langstraws one day found himself impris- 
oned in his own house, where faithful servants 
attended him, and padded walls protected him, 
where all things had been made ready in his 
absences, and where, so far as could be, his 
lawful pleasures and needs were consulted, but 
where he could never harm another soul. It 
was no narrow imprisonment ; he had suites of 
rooms to ramble in, and he never had to endure 
any knowledge of how closely he was watched. 
He had his dogs, too, and trained falcons that 
he could fly from rampart or balcony, and when 
a season had softened his furious paroxysms so 
that he would listen to a priest, he had such 
goodly company as was best for him, company, 
too, that did not altogether disdain the reading of 
a jest-book nor the playing of a game of chance, 
while his attendants made a little world of 
event to him; and by-and-by, with fleetly 
mounted guards stationed along the way he 
would go, and another at his stirrup and his 
bridle, well understanding that escape was im- 
possible, he had the liberty of the woods on 
any day he chose. 

At last he signific:’ ihat he would see his 
wife; and she wei:, in with an aching heart, 
for she had loved this man once, but what he 
had been he could never be again, for he had 
widowed her. She was a shrewd body, and 
here she fathomed him at aglance. He de- 
manded to see his boy, the attendants keeping 
him informed of outside life and of how the lad 
thrived—and she knew from the gleam in his 
eye that he meant a vengeance in the asking, 
and could he have the boy an hour each day, it 
would be only that he might filter into that 
young mind the evil of his own. She was 
white while she looked at him, but her courage 
did not fail, and she stood as commanding as a 
queen. 

“You wish for your son that you may ruin 
him,” she said, while his eye quailed. ‘The 
beastly love a lion gives his whelp is all that 
you could give him, and such love he shall not re- 
ceive. Do not pretend that you love him, and 
that I outrage that love, for God will judge be- 
tween us if I save that soul alive. If ever that 
moral sanity returns to you, which I am vowed 
shall belong to him and to his children after 
him, then night and day hg shall be yours, and 
we shall hail you back among us once more, 
Bur till that hour the boy shall never know he 
has a father living in the world.” 

And the house at Langstraws was so grand a 
one that worse tragedies than that had been 
enacted there, all unsuspected by its dwellers 
or frequenters. 

So the boy grew up to manhood. But he had 
wild blood in him; and it needed all his mo- 
ther’s cheery patience and power to struggle 
with it, and the ghost would sometimes come 
to help her in the struggle ; but she overcame. 
And it was only the inherited instincts she had 
to fight, for from infancy his heart had been 
trained to kindness and charity and compassion 
for all suffering things, and his mind had been 
kept by her as pure as running water is, and he 
was accustomed to searching and prayer. But 
you cannot bend back a tree at once when the 
whole stock of it has gone awry, and many 
things she would have scorned to do with an- 
other she did unblushingly with this one; and 
when she chose a wife for her son from among 
her own people, in order that what good her 
blood had done in him might be redoubled in 
the next, a girl as strong and ready as herself, 
but with an art of waiting far surpassing hers, 
she manage that the youth should think him- 
self opposed till he loved the maid in sheer de- 
spite. She could do such things ; for half the 
Langstraws spell was broken now, so long had 
there been a woman in the house. And at the 
last a gray old shadow used to sit beside the 
hearth, so .gray that he seemed only the ashes 
of a former fire; and, one night as he sat 





watching the pranks of the grandchild at his 
feet, and holding his wife’s hand in his, for- 
given and forgiving, they raised their eyes and 
saw the ghost gazing at them with her sad face 
lifted in the firelight’s glow, and together they 
passed to judgment. 

That grandchild was Louis Langstraws, the 
Langstraws of my day. He died in battle when 
his heir was one year old. Mention came 
from headquarters, or one could not have be- 
lieved it of his race, that he died in saving an- 
other’s life. And that night of his far-away 
death, his waking wife looked up and saw the 
ghost at the foot of her bed, with a face that 
shone like the morning star; and she knew 
what had happened before ever word came, and © 
that very night her second child was born. 
Well do I remember how all the bells rang, and 
the rockets rose from the wood ; for the flery 
force of the race had abated, it had escaped 
from under the decree that bade it bring forth 
men-children only, that had come which never 
had before, and a daughter was born to the 
house of Langstraws. When they took the 
new-born baby to the nurse who had not yet 
weaned its year-old brother, the boy greeted 
his sister with smiles and tiny careeses, saw her 
nestled in his place, and laid his little face be- 
side her there, but never asked to have again 
the comfort he had surrendered to her. 

And that night they saw the ghost sitting by 
his cradle and rocking it with one white, vapory 
hand, her face still shining like the morning 
star, as blest as though at last she had found 
the child she so long had sought—and it is 
sixty years ago, and no one since that night has 
ever seen the Langstraws ghost. 








Shall we Pass the Summer at 
the Springs? 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 


No. 3. 


WE are going to the Springs this summer! 
Is this to be a business affair? Are you 
going to the market-place to marry off your 
danghters, or show off fourteen trunks full of 
new clothes? If it is matrimony or fashion that 
directs your steps thitherward, I have no more 
to say. But if by chance you are going under 
the desire to gain health, to recruit after the 
exhaustion of a year’s business fatigues or a 
year’s dissipation ; if you are directed thither 
solely by a hope for physical reformation or re- 
cuperation, then I have a need to say that, 
perhaps which may be for your advantage to 
listen to and to ponder upon. 

Drinking the waters of mineral springs is 
either a matter of no importance or one of 
great seriousness. Either the waters have lit- 
tle or no efficacy, or they have power and 
virtue. If they have little or no medical quali- 
ties, then it may not be worth your while to’go 
to such a distance and such an expense. If, 
however, the waters are powerful and capable 
of achieving great results, then remember that 
if potent for so much good, they must be 
equally powerfui for ill, if improperly directed. 

I want to make this distinct assertion, that 
mineral springs in this country doas much hurtas 
good. Imeanthose mineral springs which have 
recognized potency, for there are new springs 
discovered every day, whose virtues depend 
solely on newspaper advertisements and paid 
puffs. Take half the men in thé city, stop off 
their liquor, and in its stead substitute a country 
air, early rising, a quart of pure water before 
breakfast, then a walk, then another quart of 
water, then a row or a hunt, or bowling or 
walking, and then a third quart of innocuous 
water, then’to bed betimes, to be followed up 
for a season, more or less prolonged, and @ 
great improvement in health is inevitable. 
Shall we give all the credit to the water ? 

Of course all these new springs have their 
waters analyzed, some by chemists of high 
repute, and their analyses are so vague that 
they might apply to waters of the River 
Jordan, the Red Sea, or the Atlantic Ocean, 
equally as well. Some have very minute 
and carefully-detailed analyses, where we find 
such a beautiful blending of the health-giving 
ingredients, that when we observe the name of 
the so-called world-renowned chemist, and find 
that no one ever heard of him before, we are 
forced to come to the conclusion that some 
village apothecary had usurped the position of 
Bergelius, and had used his imagination instead 
of his tests and scales, 

In fact, I might as well mention it here while 
on the subject, the virtues of the Missisquoi 
waters came up for comment in a medical 
society in ‘this city, during the last year, at 
which it was alleged that it had cured of a 
rheumatic disease one of its owners, a disease 
that baffled the skill of some of the ablest phy- 
sicians in the city, and among them Dr. Willard 
Parker. Dr. Parker was present, and uiterly 
denied the statement, but declared that the in- 
dividual alleged to have been cured had been 
ill and much worn by a venereal complaint, and 
when cured, but much debilitated, he was ad- * 
vised by him to go to the country, anywhere, 
for a change of air ; that he did so, and, buying 
the spring, alleged that he had been cured by 
its virtues; and that he himself (Dr. Parker) 
did not believe the waters had any potency, 
although he had frequently tried them upon 
patients. Dr. Squibb, of Williamsburg, the 
celebrated chemist, stated that he hai care- 
fully analyzed the waters, and believed that 
they were chemically pure water, without any 
perceptible mineral or other characteristic, 
Several others present endorsed these siate- 
ments, which are published in the New York 
Medical Record. 

Thus it is apparent that some of the many 
springs whose advertisements flood tie news 
papers have no potency. Of these we need have 
no fear. But other springs have, The Seratoga 
waters, all know, have some properties of 
value, and yet even these are not ail they ap- 
pear. Into one of them at least, if not into al), 










































































































































FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE GREAT NATIONS PEACE JUBILEE—THE BUREAU OF ACCOMMODATION AT THE CHICKERING BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS.—VISITORBS ENGAGING ACCOMMODATION FOR THEIR SOJOURN IN BOSTON 
DURING THE JUBILEE.—SEE PAGE 163. 
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rock salt is poured by the bushel. This hard | seriousness. Many are very much injured by| most active -minerals, dissolved in water? | and returns benefited. But here consumptives, 
and slowly-melting crystal adds to the uncer- | them, and some I have known killed by drink-| This is peculiarly an American custom. In| and those with Bright's disease, gout, or rhen- 
tain character of the water, diluted by acces- | ing Oengress water. A person sick with some un- | Europe no German or Frenchman would dream | matism, simple debility, or plethora, with acute 
sory springs and the floods of a rainy seasoti. | known disease, who should gointo a drag store, | of going to any Spa and drink of its waters | or chronic disease—all go and drink alike, with- 
Perhaps iron and other salts are also added. and should deliberetely drink from one afteran-| without educated medical advice ; but, fur-/| out judgment, knowledge or care. When I say 

These springs have thus some actual quall- | other of thebottles standing before him, would |'nished with a letter from his regular physician, | that drinking mineral waters does more hurt 
ties. Drinking these waters in the immense | be considered crazy. Ishe doing much better in | describing his symptoms, he applies to a local | than good, does it not seem as if I was at least 
quantities taken by some is a matterof great | filling himself several times a day with the | physician, and drinks the waters under advice, | half right ? 
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THE ABODE OF THE WATER NYMPHS, IN WALLACE’'S OPERA OF “‘ LURLINE,” aT THE ACADEMY YORE, MAY 147u.—sEE PAGE 162. 
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FRUITION, 


BY LAURIGER,. 


Tov art the bright ray of my hopes, 
The jeweled circlet of my pride, 

Enfolding riches for the heart, 
Reflecting light on every side. 


Thou wert the answer to my prayers, 
When Earth, in all his charms arrayed, 

Called me his darling child, and bade 
Me choose from his rich banquet spread. 


My yearning soul no pleasure found 
In his delights, though famed and sought ; 
Of Heaven I asked the boon I craved, 
And Heaven thee to my arms has brought. 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE OLD COPT’S SIESTA. 


WHEN the old Frenchwoman performed her 
mission, and announced to El Warda the peril 
of him who was at once her brother, and more 
than brother, the conflict in the girl’s soul was 
very great. Rejected affection, wounded pride, 
keen jealousy, strong passion, and a sense of 
having been made a dupe by the artful prin- 
cess—all struggled for mastery in her young 
soul, and converted her at once from a child 
into a woman. 

She immediately sought the old man, and ex- 
plained to him, in general terms, the peril of 
his son, without entering into all the particu- 
lars revealed to her by the Frenchwoman, sup- 
pressing also the real cause of the wrath of 
Nezle Khanum, as to which she had been bound 
to secrecy. 

The old Askaros, who looked worn and hag- 
gard, and on whom his late apprehensions and 
troubles had wrought strongly, making him ap- 
pear far more aged and feeble than before, 
listened in silence to her story, and signified 
his assent to his son’s flight, a gleam of pleas- 
ure lighting uphis face, when Ferraj declared 
his intention of accompanying his master. 

He took the young girl’s head between his 
withered hands, and stroked down the rich 
curls of her raven hair, gazing fondly and wist- 
fully into her face. 

“You were my comfort and consolation,” he 
said, ‘when my son left me once before, and 
I know you will be so again, I feel very sad 
this evening, and a presentiment of evil weighs 
heavily on my spirit. You know I received 
another and more pressing summons from the 
Grand Meglis to-day, and have had besides a 
secret message from Zoulfikar Pasha, that they 
rely on the testimony of my former Wakeei 
Daoud-ben-Youssouf, to prove me a large de- 
faulter to the Government. If that young man 
prove false, then am I lost indeed. And my 
son is not here to protect me!” cried the old 
man, with a sudden burst of anguish. “O 
Sitta Mariam (Virgin Mary), have mercy upon 
me, a sinner! and make me not desolate in 
mine old age, like Job !” 

Touched and afflicted by this burst of passion 
from one habitually so calm and self-composed, 
the young girl knelt at his feet, and by a thou- 
sand little endearments sought to console him. 
She partially succeeded, for he grew more 
calm, and an air of resignation settled down 
over his features, as he looked tenderly down 
upon her. 

“Oh, my dove! my sweet child! aptly named 
“the rose,” how does thy love bring balm to 
this sore-stricken heart? Yet another terror 
assails me! Moussa-ben-Israel is wise beyond 
most of the children of men, and seldom have I 
known his judgment prove false. He misdoubts 
Daoud, and suspects a plot between him and 
Abbas, in which you are to be the prize of that 
boy’s selling me to the Viceroy. If this be so, 
there is thy danger, the same as mine; but 
what are the few sands of my worn-out life to 
the fresh spring of thine? Hearken unto me, 
therefore, and heed me well. I have madea 
pact with the Israelite, whom many Christians 
might well imitate in truth and honor, that if 
aught happens to me, he will protect and con- 
céal thee from the spoilers, and send thee 
abroad to his kindred. With him havelI placed 
the bulk of my fortune, and full provision hath 
been made for thee. Therefore, should Abbas, 
as ts possible, come like a thief in the night, 
and take me away, repair thou forthwith to the 
house of the Hebrew, and be guided by his 
counsel, His daughter Zillah loveth thee well, 
though unhappily she shares her father’s delu- 
sion, and rejects the true faith ; yet otherwise 
is she fit friend and companion for thee. Qnce 
I had hoped these aged eyes might have seen 
the fulfillment of the secret wish of my heart, 
that he whom thou hast known only as thy 


brother might be the protector and sharer of 


thy life. But now the blackness of a great 
darkness hangs over this fated house. My son 
is a fugitive, my own life is in peril, and more 
than thine trembling in the balance also. But 
God is just, and we must put our trust in Him. 
Now go, my child, tor body and mind are both 
very weary, and I would repose; but let me 
give thee my blessing first, thou angel of my 
house !” 

Dismissing the tearful girl with a solemn 
benediction, the old man, whose venerable 
aspect and snowy beard gave a patriarchal 
dignity to his face and mien, reclined on his 
divan, and sought solace in his nargileh from 
his sad forebodings. 

It was early spring, but the heat was equal 
to that of summer in more temperate climes. 
The great fountain in the centre of the apart- 





ment was in full play, and threw up its jets of 
silvery spray high into the air, bubbling and 
murmuring with a soothing sound, as the 
water fell back with a splash into the marble 
basin below. The high latticed windows were 
open, and through. them came whispering, 
Jaden with the sweet scents of the garden, the 
perfumed breath of spring. The sunbeams 
stole slantingly into the apartment, some of the 
rays resting above the head of the old patriarch 
like the halo above a saint. Blended with the 
soothing sounds of the whispering breeze and 
plashing water came the regular measured 
murmurs of the nargileh, as the pale-blue 
smoke floated upward like incense from its 
silver bowl. 

The influence of the place, the time, the sea- 
son, seemed to subdue the feverish excitement 
of the old man. Gradually his face grew more 
composed, the deep lines softened down, the 
knitted brow grew smoother, and the com- 
pressed lips unclosed, until a faint smile relaxed 
their rigid outline. Pleasant thoughts or me- 
mories appeared to have succeeded the painful 
ones which had so recently been tormenting 
him. 

The smoke, at first rising in quick, dense 
clouds from his nargileh, came more regularly 
and slowly, until at length it ceased to rise, and 
the bubbling sound succeeding each long-drawn 
breath ceased also. The long coil of the flex- 
ible tube glided serpent-like on the tesselated 
floor, as the amber mouthpiece dropped from 
the relaxing hand ; his head fell forward on his 
breast, as he seemed to sink into a peaceful 
slumber. 

The fountain still kept on its ceaseless play ; 
the buzzing bees flew in and out of the latticed 
windows from the gardens, whence still stole in 
at intervals the whispering breeze with its 
rifled sweets, but no other sounds disturbed 
the stillness of the vaulted chamber. The 
shadows lengthened as afternoon passed into 
evening, and the sunbeams withdrew from the 
chamber as dusk came down, heralding the 
approach of night. But still the old man stirred 
not, and seemed placidly to slumber, his face as 
calm as that of a sleeping infant, with an ex- 
pression as though of renewed youth, strangely 
out of keeping with his snowy beard, stamped 
upon it. 

Thrice did El Warda steal on tiptoe into the 
chamber, and twice retire, from reluctance to 
awaken the sleeper from what seemed so pleas- 
ant a repose. The third time she called softly 
to rouse him for the evening meal. Receiving 
no answer, she made a louder call. This, too, 
being unheeded, she stole nearer to him, and 
touched his hand, which was hanging down 
from the divan, but started back with a strange 
flutter at her heart—it was icy cold. 

Closer she crept, and peered anxiously in his 
face, the features of which were locked in a re- 
pose stiller and deeper than that of sleep. 

Terrified, she scarce knew why, with gasping 
breath she ventured to place her hand on the 
forehead—and ‘then the dreadful truth flashed 
upon her, and her wild shriek rang through the 
building, summoning the domestics, who 
rushed in haste toward the sound, to find her 
fainting on the floor, with the face of the dead 
man bent down over her, wearing the same 
look of love for her, it had ever done in life. 

A greater king than he of Egypt had sum- 
moned the old patriarch into his presence : and 
the craft and cruelty of the living despot stood 
baffled in the presence, and through the power 
of a monarch, before whom all mortals must 
bow down. 

Death had entered the house of Askaros, and 
silently stolen him away from the hate and the 
avarice of Abbas. 





CHAPTER XIX.—A RACE WITH THE KHAMSEEN 
WIND. 


Dawn on the desert! a gray glimmer first 
breaking out in streaks on the Eastern sky, fol- 
lowed by a rosy flush, as spears of light seem 
to shoot athwart the vail of darkness ; for the 
night had been black and starless, and the 
gloom more impenetrable than ever, just pre- 
ceding the daylight. All was still and silent as 
the grave, save the sighing of the wind, which 
swept with a sobbing sound over the wide 
wastes of sand, which the growing light dis- 
closed. For ever, over the desert, night and 
day, blows a strong wind: ngver ceasing ex- 
cept as the prelude to a storm, or the terrible 
hot blast the Arabs call Khamseen, Europeans 
the Siroceo, whose burning breath often brings 
death, or whelms whole caravans beneath the 
billows of flery sand it sweeps over them, and 
which thus become their graves. 

Suddenly the shrill neigh of a horse broke 
the sepulchral stillness, followed by a grunt of 
disapproval in Arabic as the Bedouin guide ac- 
costed Ferraj, reproaching him for not having 
brought a mare, which never neighs or gives 
warning of its approach: since on the desert 
each stranger is regarded as an enemy, and 
secrecy, silence, and swiftness often the price 
of life. 

Three horses were picketed, their feet hob- 
bled with ropes, and munching at their proven- 
der, tied to the nose of each in a canvas bag. 

Three forms of men, wrapped in blankets or 
woolen bornous, were also dimly discernible, 
stretched upon the hard, gritty ground, whom 
the horse’s neigh had awakened. All three 
rose—two of them making their prostrations 
toward Mecca, and going through the Mussul- 
man formula of prayer. The third stood erect, 
looking out with curious and inquiring gaze 
over the desert, as the growing light revealed 
its bare bald surface, in a way which indicated 
it was a novel sight to him. 

Even as he looked, the gazer could see the 
curtain cloud of darkness lifted, and, like the 
glittering shafts of Hyperion, shot down the 
arrows of sunlight from that great orb, which 
suddenly rose large, round, and fiery red in the 
eastern sky, with no lingering prelude of rosy 
flushings to announce his coming, flooding at 
ohce earth, air, and sky with his full effulgence. 
At a short distance from him the gazcr saw the 


airy and forms of a troop of gazelles, 
standing motionless, sharply defined against the 
background of sky and distant horizon, looming 
up gigantic in the haze ; the next moment, with 
heals tossed erect, snuffing the morning air, 
tainted to their delicate nostrils by human pres- 
ence, the herd was bounding away, with a fleet- 
hess which more resembled the flight of birds, 
than the movement of wingless creatures, un- 
til dipping behind a small sand-hillock, the 
graceful creatures were lost to view. 

Askaros—for he it was—looked around, and 
could see neither on earth nor in the sky the 
presence of any other living thing; beast or 
bird there was none in view, and he felt that 
even the sight of the vulture, sailing in mid- 
air, would be welcome, to break this lonely and 
lifeless prospect. Before, behind, all around 
stretched out the sandy wastes of the desert, 
bounded only by the dim and distant horizon ; 
without a shrub or blade of grass for the aching 
eye to rest upon and refresh itself. But though 
the man seemed saddened by the view, the 
horses seemed to enjoy it, for they tossed their 
heads exultingly in air, and with expanded 
nostrils seemed drinking in exhilaration with 
the breath of the desert, testifying their delight 
by a low whinnying, and pawing the earth as 
though anxious to break into a mad gallop, 
racing against the wind. 

To break the silence which oppressed him, 
Askaros raised his voice to a shout, hoping, 
possibly, to scare up some living thing. But 
his ery fell-flat and almost echoless on the wild 
waste, sounding muffled and dull even in his 
own ears—like that of a man shouting ina 
vault—while the rarity of the desert air short- 
ened his breath and constricted his lungs, as 
on some lofty mountain-top. 

The morning prayers of the Nubian and Be- 
dquin having been concluded, each took from 
the breast of his shirt his pipe, and proceeded 
to smoke in satisfied silence ; then, rising up, 
took a small bag containing dried camel’s dung 
for fuel, with which they kindled a fire and 
prepared coffee. This, with brown bread and a 
handful of fresh dates, composed their morning 
meal. 

Askaros partook also of this simple fare, 
smoking his pipe after, instead of before his 
meal, according to European habit. This cere- 
mony concluded, all three again remounted, 
and, led by the Bedouin, traversed the desert 
in a particular direction, there being no path or 
any other indication which would seem to show 
the road: the instinct of the Bedouin, and his 
familiarity with the level plain, alone serving to 
guide them. Rapidly rose the sun; soon 
fiercely asserting his sole supremacy over the 
desert, where his beams met no obstacle, and 
were relieved by no shade. By midday so 
fervid and overpowering was the heat, that As- 
karos, hardy as he was, felt almost fainting, 
and dizzy with the glare, his eyes not being 
proteeted like those of the others by the pro- 
jecting cowl of the bornous, which they drew 
over their heads in the fashion of a hood. Sev- 
eral times he stopped and dismounted, inter- 
posing the body of his horse between himself 
and the sun, as the only shade he could find, 
crouching down inthe hot sand, which almost 
blistered his feet, and reflected a heat like an 
oven. 

Welcome indeed was the sight of an oasis, 
which gladdened his eyes, apparently about a 
mile distant, the waving of whose palm trees 
he certainly could distinguish, and even the 
sparkling waters of a pool, he was almost sure 
he could see rippling to its bank. 

With outstretched hand pointing eagerly in 
the direction of this welcome sight, he cried 
out eagerly to the Bedouin : 

‘‘How far is it to yonder water? We shall 
stop there.” 

The white teeth of the dusky Arab suddenly 
shone through his dark skin, as he answered 
with a grin the young man’s anxious query. 

** Moosh moia—saba (not water—sand): it 
is the Mirage.” 

As the young man, doubting still the delusion 
of his senses, strained his eyes upon the spot, 
he was still more convinced that he was right 
and the Bedouin wrong: for not only did he see 
the clear pool and the shady palm trees now, 
but could even detect human forms and camels 
moving along the banks, as well as the huts 
of an Arab village, crowned by the dome of 
the usual mosque, with its minarets, in the 
midst. 

As, still gazing intently, he was about reprov- 
ing the Bedouin for jesting with and deceiving 
him, another sudden change took place, which 
staggered and silenced him. For the pool 
seemed suddenly to enlarge into a wide lake— 
the trees rose to gigantic height—and the huts 
expanded into stately buildings of Moorish 
architecture—while the mosque became the 
counterfeit presentment of one of the palaces 
of the Memlook Sultans, its turrets and pin- 
nacles glittering and gleaming, like those of a 
fairy palace, under the rays of the’sun. 

‘*Sitta Mariam protect us! it is enchant- 
ment!” muttered the Copt, in whom education 
had not entirely eradicated native superstition. 

* Allah preserve us! it is the work of Jinns !” 
(evil Genii) exclaimed the-Bedouin, prostrating 
himself, and striking the sand with his head, as 
he went through his namaz, or prayers. 

The Nubian, the whites of his eyes rolling 
wildly in his black face, was too startled or 
amazed to say or do anything—but stared, like 
his master, at the strange sight, equally new to 
him. 

Even as they gazed, however, palaces—lake— 
temple — palm-trees— men and cainels—all 
became more and more indistinct, like a dis- 
solving yiew in a magic mirror, then faded 
utterly away, leaving again nothing visible to 
the aching eyes that strained after it, but the 
bare desert and distant horizon. 

Askaros breathed a deep sigh when the 
pageant passed away, and turning to the Be- 
douin, said : 

“Tt is natural that we who have never seen 
this strange sight before, should be astonished 





at it; but how does it happen that you—to 





whom it must be so familiar—should show such 
terror? For it is a harmless vision—though it 
juggles’ with the eyesight, and mocks the hopes 
of men!” 

“Effendi !” answered the Bedouin, gravely, 
“we, who live on the desert, in the full sight of 
Allah—not hidden in towns—learn many things 
unknown to you men of the cities! Many 
times, indeed, as many almost as the years of 
my life, have I seen the mirage, and cared not 
for it; but only twice before have I seen the 
palaces of the great King Solomon, built by the 
Genii, whom he controlled, and with the sight 
of which those evil spirits sometimes mock the 
eyes of men—as they did but now. Each time 
was the sight followed by the wrath of those 
evil Genii—which is a consuming fire—when 
Sheitan sends them from the pit of Eblis to 
roam this desert—once the site of their great 
and glorious cities, before the anger of Allah 
visited it and them. Each time before, after 
mocking us thus with the sight of shade, and 
water, and great cities, have those Genii ridden 
down upon us, with the fiery wind of the desert, 
and destroyed almost the whole of our caravan, 
with many of my kindred. Therefore it was I 
prayed to Allah to crush the power, and re- 
strain the vengeance of those wicked spirits— 
for in His hand alone is the power, on the 
earth, as in the air, over Sheitan and his host.” 

There was something in the tone and look, as 
well as in the speech of this unlettered child of 
the desert, with his simple but sublime trust in 
God, which thrilled to the heart of the young 
Copt, and made him feel how inferior he was in 
faith to this rude Bedouin. Yet he smiled to 
himself at these superstitious fears, which 
reflected no corresponding dread in his own 
breast—trained as he had been in the polite 
skepticism of an English university. 

So he permitted the subject to drop, without 
discussion, and they plodded wearily on for an 
hour more, until-they reached a small clump of 
trees, where they made their midday halt, 
and rested until the noonday heats were over, 
resuming their journey with the setting of the 
sun, and only resting from midnight to sunrise 
again, 

About noon the next day, while they were 
experiencing a repetition of their sufferings of 
the previous one, Askaros impatiently called 
out to the Bedouin to know when they would 
reach the next oasis, and what it was called. 

“* Tt is called The Diamond of the Desert,” re- 
plied the Bedouin, “and we may reach it in 
three hours’ time. We are not traveling fast 
to-day, for the horses all seem languid and un- 
willing to go on—mine as well as yours—and 
anxious to go back rather than forward. I 
scarcely can keep my mare straight! Yet 
Desert Star knows the road as well as her mas- 
ter !” he added, patting the neck of his horse, 
which turned its head, and gazed with almost 
human appeal upon its rider. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Askaros, scoffingly, “the 
horses covet the hospitalities of the Genii, prof- 
fered us yesterday, and wish to turn back to 
enjoy them. For my own part, I confess, I 
should feel inclined to accept them, if they 
were tendered again !” 

The Bedouin, with a terror-stricken face, 
raised his hand in deprecation, and was about 
to speak; but ere any words could issue from 
his lips, a moaning sound swept down to them 
on the wind, as though in answer to the rash 
speaker's challenge, and a column of fire seemed 
to tower up into the air, blood-red against the 
sky, in advance of them. 

Rearing straight up, and plunging until she 
shook the powerful bit loose from her tongue, 
the Desert Star wheeled short round in her 
tracks, and bounded away with the fleetness of a 
gazelle over the ground they had just traversed. 

As though in imitation of her example, 
Selim and the steed of the Nubian followed her 
lead, and pressed in a mad race on the flying 
footsteps of the flect mare. Wrenching himself 
round in his saddle, the Bedouin instead of 
checking his mare, dug his sharp shovel stir- 
rups into her flanks, to urge her onward, 
shouting back : 

‘* Follow for your lives! It is the Khamseen 
wind. We may escape it by flight! to meet it 
is death !” 

No other words were exchanged between 
them as they rushed along in their wild race for 
life, in the seemingly desperate hope of out- 
stripping the whirlwind, whose rising moan 
grew louder; and as Askaros turned his head 
and looked back, he saw the flery pillar whirl- 
ing on faster and nearer to them. Stronger 
and more fleet than the mare—though she was 
of the purest Aneyzeh blood—the white Selim 
soon bore his master to the Bedouin’s side, 
and the two swept on like the wind together— 
the Nubian dropping behind in the race. 

Then, with laboring breath Askaros addressed 
his companion : 

‘‘ What is our hope of escape? Can we hope 
to outstrip the wind’ and if not, why defer 
our doom, if it be inevitable? Tell me, 0 son 
of the desert—for I would know the truth, and 
front my fate like a man !” 

“ Allah Kerim!” (God is great) responded 
the Bedouin ; “‘in His hands are life and death, 
When his Kismet comes, man must submit. 
But there is a chance of escape left us yet. See 
yonder palm-trees!” and he pointed to what 
looked like a hillock in the distance. “If we 
can only reach that shelter, we can avoid being 
buried under the column of flery sand you see 
sweeping down upon us, and which else will 
scorch and consume us, and under which we 
shall else soon be buried from sight of man or 
vulture, until the next Khamseen shall disinter 
our bones !” 

No other words were spoken, but they swept 
on, Ferraj toiling in the rear, the red pillar 
looming up nearer and broader, and more flery, 
as it pursued them. 

A cry, a8 of human agony, smote sharply on 
the ear of Askaros. He turned his head, and, 
to the surprise of his companion, checked his 
fleet steed and wheeled him round, against his 
will, after a short, sharp struggle, and galloped 
back—toward death ! 
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The Bedouin glanced back ove: . 


sharply checked his.mare an instant—showee?> | 


head as though in doubt—then goring her 
bleeding sides with the cruel stirrups, and 
shaking free her rein with a cry of encourage- 
ment, darted again like a bird on his forward 
course. 

** Magnoon /” (mad), he muttered; “better 
one die than all three !” 

The abrupt movement of Askaros had been 
occasioned (as the Bedouin saw) by the sight of 
Ferra), standing over his fallen horse, which he 
strove in vain to drag up to its feet; and the 
cry had been the last farewell of the faithful 
soul to his master, so well beloved. 

But a sharp pang seemed to rend him, when 
he saw that master rushing back to succor him, 
at the peril of his own life ; and as Askaros ap- 
proached him, with a piteous cry he shouted : 

**Save yourself! my Kismet is accomplished ! 
This horse can go no further! Fly yourself 

* while it is yet time !” for even as he spoke the 
first faint puffs of hot wind, like a furnace- 
blast, mingled with heated sand, struck upon 
the faces of both—the avant-courriers of 
the advancing Khamseen, whose mighty pillar 
of flame was marching down swiftly upon 
them. 

“Mount behind me quickly!” said Askaros, 
“Selim will carry both.” 

“No! no!” said the Nubian. “I will not 
peril your life. If itis the will of Allah, I shall 
live, or I shall die. Leave me and save your- 
self. Selim cannot carry both.” 

“You are risking two lives by your obsti- 
nacy,” cried Askaros, impatiently, “ for I swear 
I will not leave you! So jump up behind me 
without more words !” 

The Nubian’s habit of blind obedience to his 
master’s orders conquered his reluctance ; he 
leaped up behind, and the gallant horse, with 
his double burden, again strained every sinew 
in renewed flight —following the track of 
the Bedouin, whose white bornous was still 
visible in the distance. 

But the pace of Selim was sensibly slackened 
by the weight of his double burden ; though the 
Nubian’s spare figure did not greatly increase 
the weight, yet it was enough to tell heavily in 
addition. 

The foam upon the bit of the straining steed 
began to be streaked with blood : and the labor- 
ing chest and heaving flanks to indicate coming 
exhaustion. 

Still he bore on gallantly, without touch 
of scourge or spur, until, at last, they were on 
the very verge of the clump of palms—thcir 
ark of safety—where they could see the Be- 
douin as he sat on his mare on the outskirts, his 
hand over his eyes, peering into the desert, 
while louder yet, like the shrieks of the angry 
Genii, came the rushing sound of the fatal 
wind, and fiercer and more frequent the fiery 
breath of the giant-shape now sweeping down 
upon them. 

Just then, the noble horse, that bore them so 
gallantly, tripped, stumbled and fell heavily for- 
ward. He staggered to his feet as both his 
riders sprung off, looked with glazing eyes upon 
his master, into whose hand he thrust his 
nozzle, licking his hand as a favorite dog might 
have done, and then reeled and fell a second 
time, a slight shudder convulsing his whole 
frame—stretched out his graceful limbs with a 
low moan—and died. 

As Askaros, overpowered with grief at the 
death of the friend to whom he owed his life, 
stood over him in stupefied sorrow, the Nubian 
seized him in his strong arms, as though he 
were a child, with the strength of desperation, 
and rushed to the copse, into which he stum- 
bled and fell—just in time. 

For when they rose to their feet, and looked 
out into the place they had just left, the fiery 
cloud had passed over it, and they saw it rush- 
ing on beyond: the spot where the noble steed 
had fallen being marked by a mound of heated 
sand, which rose in billowy undulations over 
the whole surface of the plain, smoking like a 
limekiln, and exhaling a stifling odor, even in 
the sheltered spot where they stood in safety. 

‘*Sitta Mariam!” ejaculated the Copt, fer- 
vently ; “I vow an offering to thee for this 
miraculous preservation !” 

“Allah Kerim !” (God is great), echoed the 
Nubian. 

‘* The Genii have been propitiated by the sac- 
rifice of the steeds which belonged not to the 
desert,” said the Bedouin, stroking fondly the 
neck of his mare, which laid its graceful deer- 
like head against his breast, as though under- 
standing him ; * but to Allah be the praise and 
glory nevertheless! Thy Kismet, O youth !” he 
said, turning to Askaros, “will be a fortunate 
one! Here let us await in peace and safety | 
the coming of the caravan, which passeth this 
way. Within three days we shall rest under 
the tents of our great Sheik, Abou-Gosh, for we 
are already in Syria, and no hawk, Turkish, 
Egyptian or Frank, can hunt its game here, 
without permission from the Sheik, our master.” 


Nee 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 


OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sen. 


XXXVII.—THE TWO FUNERALS. 


Two different items of news were circulated 
simultaneously in Frankfort; one terrible, the 
other joyful. 

The terrible item was that the burgomaster, 
that man so honored and beloved, occupying 
two positions of the first importance in 
the little republic which had just been sup- 
pressed—those of Senator and Burgomaster— 
that father of six children, that model of all 
paternal and conjugal virtues, had hung him- 
self, rather than betray, to a brutal and greedy 
soldier, the secret of the wealth of the various 
families of the city. 


The other item was that, thanks to the inter- 
gession of Madame de Below and the queen’s 

see fo her husband, the city of Frankfort 
had beeli'ssoveq from the payment of the 
twenty-five millions 1esied upon it by General 
Manteuffet. 

It will be readily rnpposed that nothing else 
was talked about imMoughout the eity. What 
most excited public strprise and curiosity was 
the two mysterious deaths, occurring almost 
simultaneously. Peopleasked each other why 
it was that Frederick de Below, who was not a 
citizen of Frankfort,and who belonged heart 
and soul to the Prussian army, should have con- 
ceived the idea, be®re blowing out his brains, 
of imposing on his wife the pious pilgrimage to 
Berlin. Had he wished to redeem the terrible 
outrages committed by his countrymen ? 

The young officers who had been present at 
the quarrel between Frederick and the general 
had whispered a few hints as to its cause. Every 
sentiment of justice had not been extinguished 
in those young hearts, which had not been hard- 
ened by ambition. They had spoken, then, 
often of the quarrel, and, as they were far from 
justifying their general, they had said enough 
to allow the truth to be guessed. 

The printers had received orders to print no 
bills without a permit from the commandant of 
the city; but there was not one in the city who 
was not ready to disregard the order, and the 
proof is, that, at the very moment when Coun- 
cilor Kugler was throwing into the balance the 
burgomaster’s rope, more weighty than the 
sword of Brennus, a thousand invisible hands 
were posting on every wall the following pla- 
card: 


“At three oclock this morning the worthy 
Burgomaster Felner hung himself, a martyr to 
his devotion to the city of Frankfort. Citizens, 
pray for him !” 


Benedict, on his side, had engaged the 
printer of the Post Zeitung to strike off, in two 
hours, two hundred copies of the double tele- 
gram from the king and queen. The printer 
agreed, if the posters were not unusually large, 
to have them posted by his regular bill-posters, 
who would willingly run any risk in order to 
announce the good news officially to their fel- 
low-citizens. 

Two hours later the two hundred bills were, 
in fact, posted near those which announced Fel- 
ner’s suicide. They contained these words: 


“Yesterday, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Baron de Below blew his brains out after a 
quarrel with General Sturm, in which the 
latter had insulted him. The causes of the 
quarrel are a secret for those only who do not 
desire to know them. 

“One of the clauses of the baron’s will di- 
rected Madame de Below to proceed to Berlin 
and solicit from Queen Augusta the remission 
ofthe contribution imposed by General Manteuf- 
fel on the city.of Frankfort. 

‘*We are happy to lay before our fellow-citi- 
zens the double telegram forwarded by her.” 


Here followed the telegrams. 

Crowds gathered at once around these post- 
ers. At one time the whole population seemed 
to have poured into the streets, and the move- 
ment resembled an insurrection. The drums 
beat to arms, patrols were sent out, and the 
citizens were ordered to retire to their houses. 

The next day fresh placards were posted. 
They read as follows: 


“The funeral obsequies of Monsieur the 
Burgomaster Felner, and Major Frederick de 
Below, Chief of Staff, will take place to-mor- 
row, July 26th, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

“The two processions, starting simultancously 
from their respective houses, will meet at the 
Dome, where a common oflice will be per- 
formed for the two martyrs. 

“The families of the deceased request their 
friends to attend without further invitation, and 
hope that the city of Frankfort will not fail in 
its duty. 

“The funeral of Burgomaster Felner will be 
directed by Councilor Kugler, his brother-in- 
law, and that of Major Frederick de Below by 
Monsieur Benedict Turpin, his testamentary 
executor.” 


We will not attempt to paint the desolation 
of the two afflicted families. Madame de Below 
returned about one o’clock on the morning of 
the 24th. Everybody in the house was awake, 
and praying round the bed on which Frederick's 
body was laid. Several of the principal ladies 
of the city had come to await Emma’s return, 
and these welcomed her as if she had been the 
angel of celestial pity. But, knowing what 
pious duty had brought her back so promptly 
to her husband’s bedside, they all soon with- 


drew, and left her alone with the beloved 
corpse. 
Helene, on her side, watched by Karl. Twice 


during the day she had gone down-stairs, knelt 
by Frederick's bedside, said her prayers, kissed 
him on the forehead, and returned to her own 
room. 

Karl still continued to improve slowly. He 
had not yet returned to life, but he was return- 
ing. He could open his eyes and fix them on 
Helene. His mouth murmured words of love, 
and his hand responded to the hand which 
pressed his. But the surgeon still remained 
anxious, and, though he encouraged the 
| wounded man, he refused to tell Helene any- 
thing. To all her questions he simply replied : 

“We must wait; I can say nothing until the 
eighth or ninth day.” 

The mourning was equally great at Felner’s. 
Every one who held a position under the old 
republic—Senators, members of the Legislative 
Assembly, members of the Council of Fifty-one— 
came to bend over the body of this just man, 
depositing on the bed, some a crown of laurel, 
some a crown of oak leaves, some a wreath of 
immortelles, The bed became a veritable tri- 
umphal car. No conqueror returning home 
after winning a battle, and dying in the mo- 
ment of victory, had collected around him #0 








many tears, 66 maDy prayers, 60 many eulo- 
jums. 

Frankfort had, on this occasion, to do more 
than merely fulfill a duty of courtesy to a magis- 
trate and a man of consideration ; she had a 
dotble debt of gratitude to pay. So, at ten 
o’clock In thes morning, all the trade associa- 
tiumg,-and societies of every description, 
gathered in the Zeil with banners displayed. 

An almost equally large crow@ collected at 
the corner of the Ross-AMarkt, near the Chan- 
droz mansion. But there was this difference, 
that while the crowd near the burgomaster’s 
was composed of the bourgeoise, that in front of 
Madame de Beling’s was composed of the aris- 
tocracy. 

A strange circumstance attending this case, 
in which death had stricken one who was the 
representative of two distinct classes, was the 
number of Prussian officers who had assembled 
to do honor to their comrade, at the risk of in- 
curring the displeasure of their superiors, 
Generals de Roeder and Sturm. These Jatter 
had had sufficient respect fér the decencies of 
life to Jeave Frankfort for the day, without 
making any attempt to repress the display of 
public sentiment. 

This sentiment manifested itself simultane- 
ously, and in the same way, before the two 
houses of mourning. 

When Councilor Kugler came out of the bur- 
gomaster’s house, and took his place behind the 
hearse, holding by the hand ihe two sons of 
the dead man, shouts of ‘“ Long live Madame 
Felner! Long live Madame Felner! Long live 
her children !” rung through the air, in evi- 
dence of the desire of the people to express to 
her the gratitude they felt toward her husband. 
These cries reached Madame Felner in the little 
oratory where she had prayed all that fatal 
night, and when, in response to the popular 
wish, she appeared on the balcony, accompa- 
nied by her four daughters, all dressed, like 
herself, in deep mourning, the crowd burst into 
sobs, and tears flowed from every eye. 

The same thing happened when Frederick’s 
coffin was brought out, for it was through the 
devotion of his widow that Frankfort had been 
saved from ruin. The cry, ‘* Long live Madame 
de Below !” rose from every throat, and was 
repeated until the young widow came, envel- 
oped in her black crape, to receive the testi- 
monial of gratitude offered to her by the entire 
city. And as she came and bowed her acknow- 
ledgments to the immense crowd, composed of 
representatives of the four or five different 
populations residing at Frankfort, each man 
whispered to his neighbor, ‘* Her paleness and 
her mourning make her still more lovely.” 

As the officers had received no order to at- 
tend Frederick’s funeral, so neither the drum- 
mers, who ordinarily precede the hearse, nor 
the escort, which follows it at military funerals, 
had been detailed. But, whether from habit, 
or from sympathy with the dead man, the drum- 
mers and the escort were there when the pro- 
cession was ready to move. And it was to the 
dull rolling of the crape-muffled drums that the 
funeral train proceeded toward the Dome. 

The two processions met at the appointed 
place, and advanced together to the front of the 
church, filling up the entire width of the street. 
But, like two rivers whieh flow side by side 
without mingling their waters, each hearse 
drove on its own side, one containing the bur- 
gomaster, and followed by the burghers and the 
people, the other containing the Baron de 
Below, and followed by the aristocracy and the 
army. 

It seemed as if a truce had been agreed on 
between these two populations, one of which 
pressed so cruclly on the other, that nothing but 
the death of a man esteemed by all could 
bring them together for a little while, only to re- 
sume, immediately aficrward, their respective 
enmities. 

At the main door of the Dome the two coffins 
were taken out of their respective hearses and 
laid side by side in the porch. Thence they 
were to be carried to the choir ; but the church 
had been crowded from an early hour in the 
morning with so dense a mass, that it wasa 
difficult matter to get them so fur as the nave. 
The drummers and the military escort followed ; 
but it was impossible for those who had walked 
in the procession to obtain entrance, and more 
than three thousand persons were compelled to 
remain in the porch and in the street. 

The ceremony commenced, solemn and 
mournful, interrupted from time to time by the 
rolling of the drums, and the rattling of the 
butts of the muskets on the paved floor. No 
one could say to which of these two corpses the 
military honors were pid, so that the unfortu- 
nate burgomaster had his share in the courtesies 
offered by those who had caused his death. It 
is true that, from time to time, the society of 
the Liederkrantz intoned a funeral chant, and 
then, as the crowd caught it up, the voice of 
the people swelled like the roar of the tempest, 
and drowned the rolling of the drums, and the 
rattle of the muskets on the paved floor. 

The office was long ; but, although deprived 
of its Catholic pomp, it did not the less produce 
its effect upon those who heard it. 

Then they resumed their march toward the 
cemetery, the burgomaster with his funeral 
chants, the officer with his warlike music. And 
so they reached the termination of the last 
journey. 

The vault of the Chandroz family stood at 
some distance from the burgomaster’s, so that 
the processions separated, to follow each its own 
coffin to its final resting-place. The two trains 
pursued their way. Around the burgomaster’s 
tomb the ceremonies were completed with 
chants, speeches, and wreaths of immortelles. 
Around the officer’s, volleys of musketry, which 
make the soldier start in his shroud, and 
wreaths of laurel, which soften and perfume 
his last couch. 

It was not until evening that the double 
ceremony was completed, and the gloomy, silent 
crowd swept back, like an immense current, to 
regain the bed it had quitted. But the drum- 
mers, the soldiers, and the officers returned, 


and grouped instinctively together in their ranks, 
if not like a hostile troop, at all events like a 
mass which had no sympathy with the people. 

Benedict had made up his mind, during the 
ceremony, to go to sce General Sturm the next 
morning, and present himself in the character 
of Fredciici’s testamentary executor ; that is 
to say, to demand satisfaction for the insult 
offered to his friend. 

But, on returning to the house, he found 
Emma s0 overwhelmed, Karl so feeble, and the 
old Baroness de Beling so exhausted by age and 
misfortune, that he thought the unhappy 
Chandroz family still had need of him. Now,@ 
duel, such as he proposed to have with Gene- 
ral Sturm, would necessarily have one of two 
results—either he would kill the general, or the 
general would kill him. 

If he killed the general, it was clear he 
would have to leave Frankfort immediately in 
order to escape the vengeance of the Prussians. 
If he was killed himself, he became completely 
useless to the family, which seemed to him to 
be more in need of his moral protection than 
of his material support. 

He resolved, therefore, to wait some days; 
but he decided to send his card to General 
Sturm every morning, and he kept his word. 
General Sturm could then be convinced, every 
morning, that if he forgot Benedict, Benedict 
had not forgotten him. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Explorations at Jerusalem. 


The topography of ancient Jerusalem, a subject of 
profound historical interest, has long been disputed 
by learned men, without adding much to our positive 
knowledge. The labors of several officers, employed 
during the last two years by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, have opened a new serics of practical re- 
searches, which will be found of great value to 
scientific societies, and the public generally. ‘The 
most important part of these explorations is that 
relating to the Jewish Temple, built by Herod, which 
g'ood upon Mount Moriah. Here is the Mosque of 
Omar, known also as the “Dome of the Rock,” and 
the ground enclosed by the walls that surround the 
level sammit of this rocky eminence has not yet been 
opened, The ground shown in the illustration of 
Robinson’s Arch is the present level of the surface in 
the filled-up Tyropceon V@lley. The view looks north- 
ward, the Haram Wall being to the right hand of the 
spectator. This piece is a very fair sample of the 
masonry of the wall. The concave front presented 
by two of the stones, beneath which the brush is seen 
zrowing, form a portion of an arch, which is sup- 
posed, by the position and depth of the a 
to have belonged to a grand bridge or viaduct buil 
across the valley joining Mount Moriah to Mount 
Zion, Portions of the arch have been discovered 
sixty-three feet beneath the present surface of the 
valiey. In RKobinson’s Arch there are visible only the 
three first courses of the spring; but in Wilson’s 
Arch, the whole structure is complete. This latter is 
only one of a series forming an approach from the 
western city to the enclosure of the Temple, De- 
scending a shaft, sunk to the depth of forty-one feet 
under Wilson’s Arch, the explorers found a series of 
vaults, tanks, and aqueducts, and a secret x 
between the Temple and the city. Several of 
vaulted chambers are thought to be of Saracenic 
origin, While others are Jewish, The Royal Caverns 
are situated at the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
or Kedron Valley. The entrance is close to the Dam- 
ascus Gate, in a sca rock of limestone, = 
which the city walls stand. It was believed 
these caverns extended’for miles under the city, and 
that they had a passage beneath the Temple by 
which the stones were taken for its erection. 
exploring party declare that they branch out in — 
direction, and that they extend further than is safe 
for man to venture, 


The Subway Under the Thames. 


In the year 1863, a company was formed in London 
for the construction of a bridge over the river Thames, 
below the ‘Tower, but the project was subsequent 
abandoned. The engineer of the company, Peter W. 
Barlow, F. R. S., having become convinced, while en- 
gaged in the driving of cast-iron bridge cylinders, 
that tunnels of cast-iron could be driven horizontally 
under rivers with perfect safety, pro a subwa: 
or tunnel, in lieu of the bridge. This plan met wit 
considerable opposition from the wharf-owners, but 
the matter was compromised hy selecting a point be- 
tween London Bridge and the Tower, and the work is 
now progressing at a rapid rate. The cost of the 
work is estimated at £16,000, and with a traffic equal 
to that of the Thames Tunnel, the revenue will pay 
twenty per cent. on the capital. 


Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Constantinople. 


Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, arrived at Constantinople on Thursday, April 
1st. On reaching the port, the party left H. M.S. 
Ariadne, and went on board the Pertif Prali, the 
private steam yacht of the Sultan, and were conveyed 
ito the harbor to a point opposite the palace of 
Salih Bazaar. Here the State caique of the Sultan, 
with its fourteen caiquejcesin silk shirts, followed by 
three other grand caiques, came alongside with the 
Grand Vizier and the Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies, The distinguished party, embarking in the 
beautiful barges, were rowed to the landing-place, 
where a band of music and a gorgeous staff of Turkish 
officers received them. At the steps of the palace 
they were met by the Sultan, in full uniform, and 
after a most cordial welcome, they were conducted to 
the elegant apartments prepared for them in the 
Salih Bazaar Palace. The palace stands on the north 
side of the Bosphorus, at Tophaneh, and;commands @ 
very finé view of the Sultan’s magnifi residence, 
On the Tuesday evening following a ball took 
place at the British Embassy, which was attended by 
the Sultan and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Upward of six hundred invitations had been issued 
to the diplomatic body and the elife of the Turkish 
community. The Sultan sat on his chair on the raised 
dais, a very interested spectator of the mye 
while the royal visitors alternated between him 
the dancers. 


The Dance of the Kowals, at Cairo, 
Egypt. 


The marriage of the daughter of the Viceroy of 
Egypt to Mausour Pasha, enables us to illustrate one 
of those interesting festivals that accompany che 
nuptial ceremony in the Orient. When a personage 
of high rank is married, the wedding is honored by a 
public demonstration. The bridegroom opens his pa- 
lace to all comers, and the proverbial hospitality of 
the East is exhibited in all its prodigality. The numer- 
ous servants of the master of the festival exercise 
their functions with a grave enjoyment that contrasts 
strangely with the wild gymnastics of the Kowols 
(dancers). The latter wear the costume of the 
ghawasy (dancing-girls), Whose sex excludes them 
from such celebrations. The perfection of this dance 
consists In reproducing the gradations of the senti- 
ment of love. An orchestra of various Egyptian in- 
struments accompanies the fantastic movements of 
the dancers, and the whole scene, to the eyes of a 
stranger, seems to realize the fiction of the tales of 











the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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Strawberry Culture, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


OnE of the greatest blessings 
that can be conferred upon the 
people of New York is a plen- 
tiful supply of ripened fruits. 
For many years the rich fields 
of New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland have failed to meet 
the constantly. increasing de- 
mand, and at one time it 
seemed probable that the most 
healthful of all spring fruit, the 
strawberry, would become a 
luxury that could only be in- 
dulged in by the aristocratic, 
wealthy classee. How seriously 
the sanitary condition of our 
metropolis would. have been 
affected by such a catastrophe 
can hardly be realized, tor it is 
certain that the strawberry is 
one of the most healthful, life- 
giving things bestowed upon 
man, and especially so for per- 
sons of sedentary habits and 
infant children. 

The opening up of the South 
to mixed agricultural pursuits 


offers an unexpected and perfect solution of 


the difficulty which threatened 


positively promised from the semi-tropical State 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE, AT THE DERBY FARM, AIKEN, 8. C.—From Sketches by Joseph Becker. 


populations, crowded in the 
confined atmosphere of the city, 
be insured ; the advantages of 
an “annual country trip ” be at 
least partially realized, in the 
consumption of freshly-raised 
vegetables and fruits; at the 
same time, the more solid ne- 
cessaries of life, bread and 
meat, will be reduced in price, 
and yet all, producers and con- 
sumers, will be thoroughly 
benefited. 

Mr. J. C. Derby, whose name 
is familiar to the country, who 
always indulged a great fond- 
ness for agricultural, pursuits, 
conceived the idea, three years 
ago, of moving to the genial 
climate of South Carolina, and 
settling upon some favorably 
located spot, where he decided 
he would turn his attention to 
the raising of early vegetables 
and fruits. He had, through 
long years of housekeeping in 
the city of New York, learned 
how difficult it was, even 
with an abundance of money, 
, to supply the important de- 
of South Carolina, judging from what has al-| crops of the Middle States,as they havein times | mand made by nature for the generous veg- 
ready been accomplished, a supply of early | past anticipated ‘those of more northern local- | etable productions so necessary at the family 
vegetables and fruits that will anticipate the | ities. Thus will the comfort and health of our | board. 





MARKING THE GROUND. 


us, and we are 
Under this impulse he fortunately 
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found a most desirable plantation near Aiken, 
8. C., and commenced the practical part of his 
experiment, by moving thitherward his family ; 
and this faith, that he would succeed, has been 
rewarded by eminent success, and the prospect 
of a still more brilliant future. 

As it is difficult to get clear of old traditions, 
it is necessary for us to say that Mr. Derby and 
the members of his household, including young 
children, have tound the climate of their new 
home singularly genial; that the prevailing 
idea that homes in the South are necessarily 
unhealthy, is founded upon misconception, and 
people of delicate health, who suffer from the 
cold winter blasts and preying inconstancies 
of spring in the North, enjoy a new existence in 
the balmy airs‘of a more southern climate. 
Aiken is the centre of a community of the best 
population of the State, where the “Southern 
sentiment” has been most predominant, Yet 
no heartier welcome could have been extended 
to any one than greeted Mr. Derby. Thus, so 
far as climate, agricultural facilities, and social 
enjoyment, everything has been a success—an 
era has opened that will witness an interchange 
of population between this section of the South 
and New York. Not only permanent homes 
will be established, but troops of confirmed in- 
valids and people in delicate health will go 
South in winter, and find among our own peo- 
piv, and near at home, all the comforts of a 
genial climate afforded by the islands of the 
Gulf, without any of the inconveniences of 
distance, a strange language, and stranger cus- 
toms, 

To accomplish the earliest possible return for 
agricultural industry, Mr. Derby commenced 
with planting strawberries. He made the cal- 
culation that as the berry ripened at Aiken, 
under favorable circumstances, in the latter 
part of March or the beginning of April, the 
farmer could throw into the New York market 
the fruit in advance of all competition, and 
thus reap a substantial reward for the enter- 
prise; but independent of a market so far 
from the field of cultivation, he found, if his 
theories were correct, that nearer at hand a de- 
mand existed that afforded a profitable business 
to supply. 

One thing was perceptible at once: labor, 
excellent in character, easily controlled, and 
offering at reasonable rates, was found in the 
negro. Nay, more than this, they seemed 
anxious to learn new industries, and took 
pleasure in the varied employments that are 
peculiar to the farm, and so unlike the tiresome 
sameness of plantation life. 

The strawberry fields at Aiken are composed 
largely of a white sandy soil, that is not only 
very favorable for the growth of the plant, but 
is also very clear and attractive for the display 
and perfect growth of the vine. 

The first process is called “‘ Marking,” which 
is done by the laborer scratching, with a rude 
instrument something like a rake, a series of 
ten rather slightly marked furrows ; then, leav- 
ing a space for.a walk, he repeats the ten fur- 
rows, and thus in a most simple manner very 

rfectly lays off the beds. Following the 
*Marker” is the “Setter,” who drops the 
young shoots at proper distances. A third 
laborer completes the work by penetrating the 
ground with a small spike, into the hole of 
which, thus made, he places a single plant, and 
further secures it by pressing the mold around 
the plant with his fore-finger and thumb. 
Thus with an expedition that would surprise 
Northern gardeners are the strawberry-beds 
planted. 

This process of planting is repeated every 
two or three years. Where there is plenty of 
land it is not necessary ever to depend upon 
vines affected by age and bearing indifferent 
fruit. 

It will be perceived by any one accustomed 
to the routine of the cotton plantation, that 
the negroes have naturally adapted their old 
habits of planting to new cultures, and have 
carried, or rather, worked up a new system for 
making large crops of esculent vegetables. 

When the spring opens it will be perceived 
that new beds are laid off, and “ the runners” 
set out. Then the vines of last year are care- 
fully uncovered of the straw that had been 

laced over them for their winter’s protection. 

e@ surrounding land is cleared up, and the 
ditches used for draining and irrigation are 
deepened and repaired. 

If the weather is chilly, the negroes make a 

and seem to take great pleasure in the im- 

‘ect warmth their little “ smokes” afford. In 

they seem to enjoy the heat of a fire when it 

is absolutely necessary for physical comfort. 

le thus comfortably disposed of, with their 

ketiles open before them, and while eating their 

meal, with excellent deliberation, man- 

age to get off a great deal of smali talk (gen- 

erally harmless criticisms on the white people 

and themselves), whch jokes afford them cause 

for mote hearty laughter than the wit presented 
would seem to justify. 

“Keep your hoofs out dat fire,” says some 
young darky to an old veteran, who, in his de- 
sire to bé comfortable, is, all unconscious to 
himself, scorching the thick skin at the bottom 
of his feet, 

Hereupon you hear a laugh that fairly echoes 
through the surrounding woods. 

“You must hab larnt your manners ob de 
white folks, or yon wouldn’t be talkin’ to me 
dat way,” replies the old man, shoving his feet 
still further into the fire, and another boisterous 
laugh agitates the atmosphere. 

The joker is not to be put down, so he turns 
to a companion who is at the moment crushing 
a large amount of food between his teeth, and 
remarks ; 

“ Pomp, you is getting ontside of dat ar corn 
bread mighty fast, you is,” and another explo- 
sion of laughter follows. 

Lunch-time up, old Dncle Ben, who by this 
time begins to have a slight.idea that his feet 
are in the fire, rises, straightens out his old 
limbs, and patronizingly says : 

“Niggers, if you spose dem strawberry 
plants is gwoin to stick in de ground without 





you being dar to see it, you know you is mis- 
taken, you know you is /” 

Whereat the laborers seize their agricultural 
implements and start off to their work. 

The plants have blossomed and the fruit be- 
gins to display itself, and to secure the rapidly 
developing berry from being injured by the 
sandy soil, sawdust is liberally sprinkled over 
the beds. The fields of strawberry, their deli- 
cate green contrasting with the white sandy 
soil, are now very beautiful to look at, and as 
they cover acres, instead of the Northern 
“ patch,” they seem to those unaccustomed to 
such wholesale planting enormously large. 
The nedges around the fields are brilliant with 
rich foliage, while the white dogwood contrasts 
splendidly with the yellow wild jasmin, 
which is already making the air fragrant with 
its perfume. 

The strawberries meanwhile grow rapidly to 
perfection ; the soil, climate, and the ease with 
which they are produced, contrast strangely 
with the same incidental circumstances under 
more northern skies. Picking now commences, 
and is carried on with earnestness. The wea- 
ther is fine, and the crop isa success. Every 
living thing that has hands and intelligence 
enough to use them are in the strawberry-beds 
from morn until night. The berry is carefully 
picked with a bit of the stem attached, being 
less injured thereby than if more rudely plucked 
from the stem. 

The berries are taken from the beds and car- 
ried to a convenient shed, where they are first 
carefully placed in small boxes, to be again 
packed in cases, in which condition they are 
sent to market. When strawberry plantations 
are on a railroad route, ‘ turn offs,” are some- 
times made, which serve as a kind of head- 
quarters for the neighborhood, and at the time 
the train is expected along, these “depositing 
places” are lively with all sorts of vehicles, 
and the liveliest kind of chit-chat. Our artist 
recently, on one of those strawberry routes, 
was very much amused by being told that the 
reason the train was delayed was because the 
conductor was waiting for some strawberries. 

This easy-going way of traveling was simi- 
larly illustrated thirty years ago, on the lower 
Mississippi, when an impatient traveler inquired 
what kept the boat at the landing so long. He 
was gravely informed that the captain had 
promised an invalid lady in New Orleans a 
dozen fresh eggs, that eleven was on hand, and 
the hen was then on the nest, so that the boat 
would be off in a few moments, 

Charleston offers a great market, but Balti- 
more is an enormous consumer of Southern 
fruits, from which point they are sometimes 
carried into the interior of Pennsylvania. If 
the crop is early in market, even under the 
present somewhat imperfect arrangements for 
shipping, they are sent through the Morgan line 
in excellent condition to New York, where they 
meet with ready sale, anticipating smaller ship- 
ments from all other quarters, 

Strawberries can be cultivated at Aiken for 
six months in the year. It is expected that 
eventually the pickings of August or the early 
part of September can be thrown into the mar- 
ket. This would be entirely a monopoly of 
having this delicious fruit at a time when all 
other sources are effectually dried up. But this 
thing is practicable,’ and it is not impossible 
that very soon the distinct pickings of the 
spring and the fall crop will become familiar 
to our markets. 

The best manner of preparing berries for 
shipment has not yet been decided upon. At 
present, the boxes are packed in large cases, 
which are brought in contact with ice, and are 
thus conveyed to New York. But the freshly 
picked fruit, however delicious, will eventually 
form but a part of the business. The same soil 
that produces strawberries in such abundance 
also brings vegetables and splendid peaches, 
which fruit is native of a southern soil. It is ex- 
pected that eventually large establishments will 
be opened for canning fruit and vegetables. 
Peaches can be raised and put in cans, and sent 
along with strawberries to market, which, 
when opened, will have all the freshness of 
the fruit just from the stem ; and the prepara- 
tions may be made with regard to immediate or 
remote consumption. We already have fruits 
put up in France, which when brought on our 
tables are almost as delicious as if they were 
just picked from the trees; it is, therefore, 
evident that fruit only two or three days from 
where they were grown can be furnished much 
superior to any foreign production. 

A very interesting article could be written 
upon the prolificacy of the Sonthern-raised 
strawberry, but a hint is given in the fact, that 
one hundred and seventy berries, many of 
them four and four and a haif inches in circum- 
ference, have been picked from a single plant. 
Ths Albany Wilson has shown itself thus far the 
most hardy, the most prolific, and the best in 
flavor. 

The grandest openings for intelligent men, 
who are desirous of bettering their fortunes by 
agricultural industry, lie in the South. The rich 
soil, the ready market (owing to railroads and 
steam communication), the abundant reward of 
labor, the genial character of the climate, all 
unite in inviting intelligent, industrious people 
to try their fortunes where Nature is more 
lavish of her wealth, and more kind in her 
rewards, than is the case under the influence of 
the proverbially sterile North. 


Tae Best.—All First-class Druggists, Fan 
Goods Dealers and Grocers, pronounce Colgate & Oo.’s 
Toilet Soap the vest. 


A Destre.—It has long been a desire with 
medical men to have an agreeable tonic which 
will act beneficially upon the different functions of the 
system without deleterious effect. Speer’s “Standard 





Wine Bitters ” meet the want so long felt. Their 
base is his pure e, without medication, except by 
herbs and roots. Sold by Druggists. 


Inrengestine To Laprzs.—We have had one 
of Grover & Baker’s Machines in our house for twelve 
years, It bas done all our work in the most satisfac- 


oy oe. and is never out of order. We unhesi- 
ta y pronounce it the best family machine made. 
No money would induce us to part with this our pride 
—a fai assistant, always ready and never failing 
us.—Mrs, S. N. Kellogg, Sherman House, Chicago, 


None contribute more to the development of 
ataste for music in this country than those who, by 
selling choice morceaux at cheap rates, place the pro- 
ductions of popular com rs within reach of the 
masses. Boosey & Co., of 644 Broadway, New York, 
give the music of La Grande Duchesse and sixteen 
other popular operas, for piano-forte, solo, at fifty 
cents each, or splendidly bound in vemilion and 
gold, for one dollar. This firm have no competitors in 
Se Saga and extent of their collection of modern 
music, 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint J my strength) for $20. Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. . L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham Square, 
New York, tf 








NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
FOR BOSTON, VIA NEWPORT AND 
FALL RIVER. 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRISTOL AND FALL 
RIVER LINES. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST MAGNIFICENT 
STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


BRISTOL, PROVIDENCE, 
MOND aptai BRAYTON. Captain Siamons. 


AYS, DAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, and THURSDAYS, and 
FRIDAYS. SATURDAYS. 


Will leave Pier No, 28, North River, foot of Murray 
Street, DAILY, at 5 Pp, M. 
NEW and CONVENIENT FEATURE 
OF THIS LINE IS, RUNNING A BOAT ON 
SUNDAY AT SAME HOUR. 


—~ 

By this route passengers can take train from New- 

pers at 4 A. M., and arrive in Boston at 6 A. M., in time 

connect with all northern and eastern trains; or 

rest undisturbed, breakfast on board, and take 7.45 

A. M. train and arrive in Boston at early business 
hours. JAMES FISK, Jr., Managing irector. 

M. R. SIMONS, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Superintendent. 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 28 North River. 





Let us Protect Ourselves. 


The physical structure of the strongest human 
being is vulnerabie everywhere. Our bodies are en- 
dowed by nature witha certain negative power, which 
protects them,tosome extent,from unwholesome influ- 
ences ; but this protection is imperfect, and cannot be 
relied on in unhealthy regions, or under circumstances 
of more than ordinary danger. Therefore, it is wis- 
dom ; it is prudence; it is common sense to provide 
against such contingencies, by taking an ANTIDOTE 
IN ADVANCE ; in other words, by fortifying the system 
with HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS—the most 
complete protective against all the epidemic and en- 
demic maladies that has ever been administered in 
any country. As a remedy for Dyspepsia, there is no 
medicine that will compare with it. Whoever suffers 
the pangs of indigestion, anywhere on the face of the 
earth where HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS can 
be procured, does so voluntarily; for, as surely as 
truth exists, this invaluable TONIC and ALTERATIVE 
would restore his disordered stomach to a healthy 
condition. To the nervous it is also especially recom- 
mended, and in cases of confirmed constipation it 
also affords speedy and permanent relief. 

In all cases of fever and ague the BITTERS is more 
potent than any amount of quinine, while the most 
dangerous cases of bilious fever yield to its wonder- 
ful properties. Those who have tried the medicine 
will never use another, for any of the ailments which 
the HOSTETTER BITTERS profess to subdue. To 
those who have not made the experiment we cordially 
recommend an early application to the BITTERS 
whenever they are stricken by disease of the digestive 


VOID LEAD POISON.—LEAD EN- 
CASED BLOCK TIN PIPE.—This article has 
now been in use for the last four years, and is dail 
— in public favor, being hea 
ly endorsed by all the leading chem- 
ists and physicians in the country 
also the Water Commissioners 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston. 
Our recent improvements in the 
manufacture insures a most per- 
fect article, which cannot fail to be 
fully appreciated. The oprentanss 
of lead pipe with a perfectly pure block tin lining for 
the conveyance of water is well understood ; it gives 
the full pliability of the Lead with the pureness of the 
Tin. The resisting power of Block Tin being about 
five times ter than Lead, we are enabled to fur- 
nish a pipe stronger than lead, one-half its weight, at 
about the same cost per running foot, which insures 
a perfectly safe water-pive for domestic use. To fur- 
nish cost per foot give the head or pressure of water 
and bore of pipe. 
From the “AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST.” 
“New YorRE, November, 1867. 

“SAFE PIPE FOR DRINKING WATER.—Leadad 
poisoning from water brought in lead pipe, is the 
often unsuspected cause of disease and death. Gal- 
vanized iron pipe, wood and cement pipe, are expen- 
sive and inconvenient substances, so that people will 
risk their lives and use lead. The Lead-encased 
Block-tin Pipe is even cheaper than lead, and we be- 
lieve perfectly safe. Our faith in it has led us re- 
cently to lay some eighty feet of it, through which ail 
our drinking water is drawn.” 

COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MFG, Co., foot 
West Twenty-seventh street, North river, and No. 11 
Barclay street, New York. 

Also, Manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Block Tin Pipe, Sheet Tin, Solder,etc. Circulars sent 
free. 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS, 


We are prepared to farnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 













~ A GREAT OFFER. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 481. Broadway, 
will orm of 25 new and 15 second-hand 
PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGANS, of five first- 
class makers, and take from $5 to $15 monthly until 
paid, This offer will be continued for a few days 
owing to the large number of instruments returned 
the istof May. Also, 50 new and second-hand instru- 
ments for rent, and rent allowed if purchased, or for 
sale at bargains for cash. New 7-Oct. Pianos of first- 
class makers for $275, and new Organs for $50 and 
upward, for cash. 


RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
® other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar, The a and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed tree on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf OSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


VELOCIPED 


GALOP, with Illustrated Title - - 
PERICHOLE’s LETTER. NewSong ° 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE INDIAN MAI 
PERICHOLE WALTZES - . - 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—STRAUSS' - - 
EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I COME - 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM - 
Violin or Flute Arra 15c. each. Music 
mailed, FREDERICE BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. 








BERERES 








Hunting Case Watches, full jeweled, $15, $20 and 
$25. Warranted Perfect Timekeepers, and to retain 
the color of 18-carat Gold. Sent by Express, C. 0. D. 
Customers must pay all charges. test style chains, 
$3, $5, $7 and $10. 

SOHN FOGGAN, Prest. Oroide Gold Watch Co., 79 
Nassau St., N. Y. Removed from No. 78. tf 


An Entirely New Method for Cabinet Organs. 
Distinct from, and every way superior to any pre- 
vious work by the same author. Rapidly 
superseding all other Methods 
of Instruction. 

Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 
By WM. H. CLARKE. 

Full of beautiful Recreations, Voluntaries, etc. 
Price, in Boards, $2.50, Sent post-paid. 0, DITSON 
& CO., Boston,’ C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. Sold at 
all Book and Music Stores, 


SOMETHING NEW | also, best 

RON aes & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
rs sent FREE. Address, 

BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, Mp. 


709-721 














ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 








OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 000 in GOLD. 


. b vi) 

SS #? Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 








and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 





all Government 
16 Wall 8t., N. Y. 








THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 








WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M, HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


CARROTS! 


The Best Drawn Character in the Fiction of the 
Day. 
Read No. 209 
OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED MAY 1'TH. 
It commences 


LAWLESS LIVES; 
oR, 
THE BOSTON NEWSBOY. 
An original American Novel by — 
MRS, JANE G. AUSTIN. 


For stereoscopic truthfulness in delineation of char- 
acter, intense interest, well managed plot and incl- 
dent, this story is actually a remarkable production in 
American fiction. CARROTS, CARLY and Taz DuMMY 
are characters never to be forgotten. 

The CHIMNEY CORNER maintains its vay of 
reading matter, fine stories, with instructive and in- 
teresting matter of every kind. No. 209 contains a 
continuation of PET; or, LOoVE’s SAacRirics, by 
Charles Gayler. 


THE LITTLE MADDEN—A Capital Story of a 
Bafled Fortune-hunter. 


KIT CARSON’S ADVENTURES—Incidents in the 
Life of this Famous Borderer, Graphically Told. 

BURIED ALIVE—A Terrible Adventure in China. 

MR. ARMSBURY’S ATONEMENT—A Story of 
Tardy Justice. 

VESUVIUS AND POMPEII—A Series of Admirably 
Tllustrated Articles. 

MY FIRST CUSTOMER—A Shoeblack’s Story. 

THE STUMP OF A PIPE—A Queer Argument in 
Favor of Tobacco. 

LILY—A Story of Intense Interest. 

THE FAIR BREADMAKER OF NEW WIND- 
STEIN—Or, How the Lady’s Son Went Wooing. 

With an endless variety of interesting and attractive 
Matter. 

Price 10 cents ; $48 year. 

A New Volume ns with 209, making it a fine 
time *» subscribe, be sure of the 


Very Best Reading for the Summer. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
357 Pearl Street, New York. 
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PARENTS," 


The Easiest Way to Do It. 


CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 

Boys’ AND GirLs’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 
especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each number. 


13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


1st.—It is intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable. Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
ifary for family instruction. 

2da.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion. In their choice the 
greatest care is excrcised. 

3da.—But, while the young scek fiction, they require 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas- 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar im each school in different parts of the 
country. 

5th.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment, 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so, 

8th.—It tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 


9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad. 


10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 


11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 


13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-bali, la crosse, 
etc. 


The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 
CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 
ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY'S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 
UNLUCKY BOB, and 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. 

A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 


WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANE LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 7, 1868. 

DEAR StR—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLs’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “ WEEKLY,” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires, “Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
gchool-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement, Very respectfully, 

H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 
WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

DEAR StmR—FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and [ can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools, Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Yours, etc., 

H. G. HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 

A lady writes: 

“J am delighted with the Bors’ AnD Gris’ WEEELY, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


Terms : 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the lub. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 
succceding five numbers, postage paid, as specimens 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, 





We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments, 

Ve have not made a great reduction in prices, and 
cannot, until a reduction in the price of labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are 
advertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, etc., etc. 
Sensible people can judge of their value, 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) 
are now valued by their owners as highly as the day 
they were bought, and it is our intention to sustain 
our old reputation. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 
Clergymen, 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 





BONE TRO TORR a c0sk cccccccccvcces S. T. GORDON, 
Agent in Philadelphia.............. JAMES a 
t 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
COMPRISING 


STARTLINC INCIDENTS, 
Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, ALL AGES, 
AND AMONG ALL 
PEOPLE, 


BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE MAN-OF THE 
PEOPLE,”’ ETC., ETC. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the oes and widely-known names of Gustave 
Dore, rghaus, Billings, Cruickshank, Corbould, 
Ertinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hennessy, Homer, 

ilais, Nehleig, Nast, Read, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, Tony Johannot, etc., 
etc., etc. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and ayy in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Euro 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published, To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 

Send for circulars and terms at once, Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome Street, New York. 


$3,000$ fAEAFF.. 
$20 A DAY to Male ang Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment, Full particulars free. 


W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 





Address U. S. 
704-16 





709-21 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 

in Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 

of President Grant, 

1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 

2, LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 

THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

8. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 

FARM IN ILLINOIS, 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 





P. 0. Box 4,121. 
tf 





IRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syringe, 
Window WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE for $5. 
Send stamp for circulars to 
710-13 N. E. P. PUMP ©O., Danvers, Mass. 
Indispensable to every Household ! Perfectly 
$10 wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 


Agents making fortunes! Illustrated citgplars sree / 
Address APEX 8. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








ATENTS.--Munn & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphiet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address 18 above. 709-16 


ae SOMETHING NEW. oe 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 














New York, 


DEGRAAF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





100 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 


for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
a C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
‘ 





sit 00 REWARD for any case which 
hg V DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- 
DIES ‘fail to cure. Circulis sent. Correspondents 
answered, Address DR. Ri HARDS, No. 228 Varick 
street, Bs Be 706-757 


$15 





A Day. Samples Free. Address, with stamp 
RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 712-24 


HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


Sixty sheets of Music mailed for $3, or any of the 
series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 


Nos, 50. Call Me Thine Own. 
51. Why Wandering Here? 
52. Pretty, Pretty Bird. 
53. Those Tassels on the.Boots, 
54. Five O'clock in the Morning. 
. Lady Mine. 
. Boot-Black’s Song. 
. Sweetheart. 
. The Smile of Memory, 
. Mabel Waltz. 
. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
. The Lancashire Lass, 
The Foreign Count. 
Where there's a Will there's a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware. 
. Boston Belles, 
Chestnut-Street Belles, 
. Barney O’Hea, 
68. My Mother Dear, 
For first 50 subjects send for acatalogne, Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


No, 24 Beekman St., New York. 

C. 0. D, warenes’ C, 0, D 

le ° » WATCHES. |), » ; 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
FULLER & CO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No. 25 Jobn St., N.Y. 

We will send, on order, single WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on ¢elivery, 
after examination, at wholesale prices. The buyer to 
pay all express charges. 

% Send for Lilustrated Circulars, giving fall infor- 

710-722 








mation. 





T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 

Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY’s 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 





OR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywhere. 704-16 


Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 “ «6,000 | 200 “ "100 





’ 
“ “ 


50 
each $300 to $750 


“ “ 


20 1,000 | 300 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - 
75 “ “ 


7 Melodeons ad 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines - - 60to 175 
500 Gold Watches - - . sad 75to 300 
Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cts, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed, On receipt of 25 cts. a sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks, —— can depend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES.~—We select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us-to publish them: 8S. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John D, 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E, A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success,” — Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “ We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. ¥. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, Dec. 3. 
Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 

HARPER, WILSON & Co., 
173 Broadway, N. Y. 





O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
sents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 

for twelve months, It is the cheapest, the best, and 

the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 

copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





~ A DAY. Agents wanted. Busi- 
dDae? ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 702-14 





MON Sent to all who wish it. 
G. & Co., 69 Wall street, N. Y¥. 
711-714 


HUMPTY DUMPTY.—That Curious Book! Sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents, by W. HEPBURNE, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


Address 








For valuable information address, 





Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & OO., 83 Nassau St., N. ¥. Box 5,167, 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAR-ROOMS. 
Send 20 cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
710-13 





BUIL.DERs send for catalogue of all new Archi- 

tectural Books and Journals, Address A. J. BICK- 

NELL & Co., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Il. 
712-15 








More Valuable than Gold. For 
particulars send two 3-cent stamps to 
AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0, 712-15 





ROIDE GOLD FOUNTAIN PENS.— 

Look as welland write as well as pure gold pers ; 
warranted not to corrode in any ink; once dipping 
will write three pages ; one pen will outwear six best 
steel pens; try them; 3 sample pens, 15 cents; box 
of one dozen, 40 cents ; one gross, $3. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, 

Address, CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N, Y. 


712-17 





9 Pp CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
) those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 
Volumes, for 50 cents ; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 

705-23e0Ww 








THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE 
AGE. 


This is admitted to be the fact by thousands who 
are now using Dr. Tobias’s Celebrated Venetian Lini- 
ment, Ithas been introduced since 1847 ; and no one 
once trying it is ever withoutit. It will positively 
cure the under-mentioned complaints, if used as 
directed : 

Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Headache, Tooth- 
ache, Sprains, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Musquito 
Bites, and Pains in the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
Also taken internally, for Cholera, Diarrhea, Dysen- 
tery, Croup, Colic, Sea Sickness, Spasms, etc, It is 
perfectly harmless to take internally. (See oath ac- 
companying each bottle.) It has never failed to cure 
every caso of Diarrhea, Dysentery and Croup, if used 
when first taken. Always have a bottle in the house 
in readiness, and you will never regret it. 

Price, Fifty Cents and One Doilar. Sold by the 
Druggists and Storekeepers throughout the United 
States. Depot, No. 10 Park place, New York. 


ERB 


To THE WORKING CLASSES.—I am now prepa to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments, Business new, light and profitable, Fifty 
cents to $5-per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered to those who 
will devote their entire time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer : To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 
10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me, 

713-14 


pg + THE THING YOU WANT :—If single 
you should have it, if you are married you 
must have it, Easily cleansed. Lasts months by 
careful use. By mail, securely enclosed. Be particu- 
lar in giving age andsex. Send $1. 

waeind H, BAKER, No, 2 Amity street, New York. 


$10 To 825-2 SECRET LETTER 

WRITER and private Tele- 
ay Dispatch. No business man should do without 
t. 


Agents make $10 to $25 per day. Send 25 cts, for 
sample to FOWLER & Co., 37 Park row, N. Y. 


OMETHING NEW AND START- 
\ LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
areil, elegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
. A., author of ‘* Natural Forces,” ete, This wonder- 
ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 
T. W. EVANS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 
tf 

















\ THISKY, TEN CENTS A GALLON.— 
Instructions 25 cents. Address Box 14, Port 
Deposit, Maryland. 713-16 


4 YSTERY.—Srinir Puotocrarns sent for 25 cta. 
' oer Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty street, N.Y, 


713-1 











\ THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week inour 
new business ? Can be done indoor by either sex. We 
have 100 new articles never before introduced, and 
wanted in every house. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents, Address WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., 
New York. 712-17 





‘THE REAL BOYS’ PAPER! | 
BUY NUMBER 136 
OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


PAUL DERWENT: 
The Yankee Privateers of the Revolution, 


NIPPER and TOBY; 
OR, THE BOYS OF AUSTRALIA, 
The Naughty Girl of the Family, 


And better Short Stories, Anecdotes, Iustrations, 
and Fun, than any other. 


Price 5 cents. $2.50 a year. 





FRIENDS, (with stamp), HARRIS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 712-13 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pear! Street, N. Y, 
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HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM. 


This article is the True Secret of Beauty. 
It is what Fashionable Ladies, Actresses, and 
Opera Singers use to produce that cultivated, 
distingué appearance so’ much admired in 
the Circles of Fashion. 





It removes all unsightly Blotches, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Effects of Spring 
Winds, and gives to the Complexion a Bloom- 
ing Purity of transparent delicacy and power. 
No Lady who values a fine Complexion can do 
without the Magnolia Balm. 75 cents will buy 
it of any of our respectable dealers. 


Lyon’s Kathairon is a very delightful Hair- 
dressing. 0 


If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible price and without any 
risk whatever, send for cur descriptive 
Price List, which explains the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality 
of the Cases, with prices of each. 

Silver Hunting Watches, $18. 
Gold Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate. Single Watches sent by Express 
teany part of the country with the priv- 
ilege te opem the package and examine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Price List, and please state in what Pa- 
per you saw this notice. Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 

versmiths, No. G19 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORT ANT! 








Band Teachers, Lead Oy 
new Bands, Address J. BA SOO. eno Gaeceer 
N. Y., Manufacturer of Musical ya aR 


Tll-140 | 





afttucas rocker ILICEMAN, 
ieax potKer POLICE 


be ree combining ing imi Cy Sa sa, 
ein mes Geangto ana torass to Aosta Address 


AMERICAN POCKET POLICEMAN MNF6G. CO., 
711-140 P. O. Box 615, Chicago, Il. 


Manufactured by 
The National Watch 


Company, 
OF ELGIN, ILL: 


Dewntiful siver- 





Pronounced by Watch 
Makers, Railroad and Ex- 
press men, East and West, 
to be the most correct Time 
Keepers made. 

Avoid Imitations, and 
all parties who advertise 
to send our Goods ©. 0. D. 

Call on your jeweler and ask to see them. 

Business Office and Sales Room, 159 & 161 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 711-130 








ANTED — AGENTS—$75 
to -@200 per —— etna, 10 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch ~¥ A cord, 


ost superior 
manner. Price only $18. rol weltammed =| five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for Gf -- hat will 
or more elastic seam 
Lock Stitch.” Every 
and still the,cloth cannot be 


.—Do not be im upon by other 

SLIGHT ont te ingen rm naar 

the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
really cheap machine manufactured. 


707-7180 





Mr Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- | 
Depot, | 


907 Broad- 


restore the natural form. 
treatise. its wanted. 


Bend 10 ¢ 10 cents for 
6-7470 ; 


The ~ S$. AB 7 Ra 


Sa. ene = 


wi? P. AICLARD & Go. 
680 Broadway, New York. 


This is no ; Rumbeg? ee: 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


novelties 
fancy goods. Swiss 
"Fisaicowe 





receive, by aA picture of your 

fatare husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 

og Addreas W. FOX, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
» N.Y. 706-7170 





BBRASK A its Soil, Climate, and People. 
cts. Address Cropsry & B. 
Lincoln, N 71l- 140.” 


' 
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‘*pors not SUCH A MEETING MAKE AMENDS?” 



































TO WATCH BUYERS. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by 
the American Watch Company of Waltham will be 
sent toany address on application. In. addition toa 
description of the Watches, the pamphlet contains 
much other useful information to watch-buyers. Ad- 
dress ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, - 
182 a = N. 


25° ka Trade- 
He Ma > la 


STERLING. ae | mectroplate. got Myo 


GORHAM MFG, CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





re sa CALENBERG& VAUPEL’S 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. E> I A NO S. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods | Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
may be obtained from responsible dealers ee elt * | Re street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
new | York, 1868, 0 





i 





TEE GORHAM WARE | Sr W Emre Keo 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM i $62. >A s"3 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY, ‘fa . £2 <= 5 eS hee 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York, fad = >mM Tr SF BE -SSey 
tfo eal > jo eB - ry: e=5 
=e —IM ag O's, OR ' seers 
£150,000,000 - Ss Sel” Sa 
Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates = 2 en See G8 





Registry, 
1600, Fee to search for any name $2. 
GUN & 00., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, ine. Riame!’s Perfumes. 
"NG TRADE MARK. 


BLOND OR GOLDEN HAIR 


Produced by a few applications of 
ROBARE’S AUREOLINE PARISIAN 


CHINESE 
®) INDIAN BOUQUET. Ess. 
B\ BOUQUET. etc., etc, 








}dom. Sold by all 
GOLDEN DYE. 
Solely imported by EDWARD GREEY & 
J. ©. RUSHTON, 0O., Special Repre- 
o Broadway, corner 25th street. Sentatives, 38 Vesey street, New York o 





Always have in Stock, Ready for Immediate Wear, 





UITS TS | BOYS’ SUITS 
For all Occasions, For all Seasons, For all Ages. 
ONE PRICE FURNISHING GOODS ONE PRICE 
TO ALL. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. TO ALL. 


Our Stock of Goods in the Piece—Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, etc.—is of unparalleled extent 
and variety. Orders for Garments to Measure executed within afew hours. 

Gentiemen in all all 4 the ow oa are ordering their Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. 
Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases 

Our N ew Rales for Self-Measurement. 
Rules for Measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods Mailed Free on Application. 
FREEMAN & BURR’'S WAREHOUSES, 
o 138 & 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


- — 








ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 


At Reduced Prices. 
Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber 
at 


F. KRUTINA’S 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
TUCKER’S PATEKT SPRING BED. | Nos. 06 and 98 East Houston. street, between Bowery 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durabdtlity, and Secend avenue. 
ra 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, “tt is deservedly the most | M11 Groodis VW arranted ~ 


epee ene Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for ‘> 
to the Trade, by the * 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms,'39 & 41 Park Pla New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, in. tfo 








WARREN WARD & CO., 
Noa. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 
Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Mannfac- 
turers of the latest Sg of BEDROOM Fed 


DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESS 
NG BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city and 1 Coun 


TRY ‘YOUR LUCK IN “LEGAL 
try realdences. LOTTERY. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. CWiartered for school Drawn ublic fl 
701-7130 Sworn State Comm: Commantaihoure om on 15th and mock or this, 


PATENT AGENCY. 


UNN & O©O., for more than 23 years have 











OPRARBRADGR ET rtaeee 





ticket8 and circulars address 
_ ©. H. MURRAY & CO., Covington, sty. 








been the } Solicitors of American and Eu- Fishermen.—!f you want to 
ropean Patents, an LJ rosecuted over thirty Sa ies DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON. 
thousand 4) t Office. An Ilus- Sean ee eee 
trated Pam nphict of 110 pages, containing the Patent Pike, Pickerel, Bass, etc. oan ae con 
Laws exe Tntermatton ventors, sent free Price 75 cents each. JOHN 9 Speneeee me. F 


BOUQUET. | 


Paris and Lon- | 


and every month. Bonds Gosutingte ga0n,et grea |" 
to the State to secure the payment of prizes. shall al 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
a eS galt py a ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 

ARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
| LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE IN 
| TH TRADE, 








| 
| 
| 
| 





HE HUMAN 


TELEGRAPH. — THE 


system, is disordered, nervous 

is + mi A shattered for the time being. TarRant’s 
cee seer — wonders & cases of - 
vous y ng from psia, restoring 
stomach to its normal condition, and keeping the 
bowels free. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, °o 


_———$ en 


CAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES, 


Comprisi in both classes the largest variety of 
new ‘and o> A patterns 20° . : 
Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 

and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
| Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


} 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 





_ PIMPLES. 


The undersigned will aoe free) to all 
who wish oe the Recipe and f dieeotbone oe 
Bem chat and using a simple simple and beautifal Vegetabie 

ediately remove Tan, voeien 
Soanlon Biorehes, and all eruptions and d impurities af 
the Skin, leaving the same soft, clear, smooth and 


bean 
He will also send (free) instructions for any 4 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of 
a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be ae, return mail, by ad- 
dressing THO HAP: _-- ae 


° 195 preadwey, iNew y York. 


— 








mountains, Vases, 


mec «| ORNAMENTS. 
ANES, KIRTLAND & ©0., 


713-16 0 Nos, ‘ yo 12 Reade street, N. Y. 





—_ $$ nr 


| TRUTH IS MIGHTY. 


Be ROBERT STEWART, 158 Mon- 
tagne street, Brooklyn, uses Barry’s Tricophe- 

| rous constantly in his family, and can to its 
virtue, as being the best Hairdresser and he 
has ever seen. 





QPEER' S “STANDARD WINE BIT- 
\) TERS.”—The “Wine Bitters” of Alfred Speer 


| Ec Jose_an hin Pure Wines" tre mow prefered to 


ket, just as his “Pure Wines” are now 
pny ~ ever made in this country, or 
other countries, for the simple reason that 


| are the pure aie vf for the, ange rosnan Gnas ee 


BOLD BY DRUGGISTS. °o 





™ 


AN 











